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True or Untrue 


We make a fetish of the public school with its cheap 
information and shop-keeping accomplishments. 
—C. HANrorD HENDERSON 


This astonishing statement is made by a thinking 
man, a loyal American, professedly, and a writer and 
university lecturer on educational subjects. Yet he 
has put this statement into a philosophical work on 
Education.* Now and then would-be reformers take 
our breath away by their under-estimate of public 
schools. But it is worth noting that these sky-rocket 
opinions never come from men and women who have 
been teachers in these schools for any length of time, 
if at all. They never talk from experience, but from 
a temperamental visionary point of view. A man 
born to the purple, inheriting family prestige and 
native ability is not fitted to judge of efforts or 
results in a work with quite another class of human 
beings than himself. He is simply a looker-on with 
no personal experience to aid him to see clearly. 
His conclusions are sure to mislead and _ should 
never reach the public eye, prone as it is to accept 
everything in print for truth. If these self-appointed 
umpires of progress in education could observe im- 
partially year after year in our city schools, made up 
largely of the poor children of immigrant families; 
if they could know the untiring struggles of the 
teachers to solve the problem of training-and edu- 
cating the masses of children from poor homes, who 
need everything at once; if they could see the sure 
gain in these neglected children in the lopping off of 
undesirable traits like dead branches, under the civil- 
izing influences of the good teacher and the public 
school régime, they would go away humbly and 
silently, unless they were big enough and brave enough 
to ask forgiveness for their underestimate of the good 
accomplished. The public school may be a fetish, but 
it is a glorious one. The nation can afford to make a 
fetish of its chiefest hope for the future. Never was 
there a grander object to struggle for, to pay for, to 
be proud of, than the institution of the public 
schools. That they could be better than they are, is 
admitted. That the interest of the country is not 
-half awake to their needs, is also true. That schools 


ally from the ruinous influence of “spoils,” is ap- 
parent to everybody, whether confessed or not. 
That the teachers should be better equipped, more 
carefully selected, better paid, more looked up to, and 
better cared for in every way, is again true. That 
the schools are too crowded and the demands too 
great is deplored by every careful observer. But the 
way to effect needed reforms is not by wholesale con- 
demnation. Sneering at a wrong never yet created 


* ** Education and the kaso. Life.” By C. Hanford Henderson. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, Publishers 


should be lifted out of politics, and shaken ‘s apg 
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a higher ideal in the public mind. Handicapped as 
the teachers are by existing conditions, their efficiency, 
patience, and courage are simply heroic. 

‘‘Shop-keeping accomplishments.” If the masses 
in the schools gathered from what is termed the 
common classes, including the appalling contribution 
of little children which the Atlantic tosses on our 
shores from foreign countries, ever reach the moral 
and intellectual plane of worthy shop-keepers, it will 
wonderfully ease apprehension as to their future. 
What are some of the qualifications of the good shop- 
keeper? Honesty, moral uprightness, politeness, a 
far-seeing ability in business calculation, a patience 
like unto Job’s, a kindly dignity in bearing toward 
subordinates, a keen sense of justice toward compet- 
itors, and skill in reading character. Pretty fair qual- 
ities, it must be acknowledged, for ordinary humanity 
to work up to. 

“Cheap information.’ An examination of the 
curriculum of our schools planned by experienced 
educators who recognize educational needs under ex- 
isting conditions and not as a Utopian dreamer might 
sit in his study and fancy them to be, answers this un- 
warrantable accusation. To teach the army of little 
children from every condition in life to read and to 
create in them a taste for good reading; to give them 
a fair knowledge of the common branches taught in the 
schools and a hunger for more as they can compass it 
in after years; to teach them to reverence their bodies 
and care for them hygienically; to inculcate a respect 
for labor and the laborer ; to give them skill in handling 
tools ; to inspire them with love of country, a passion 
for their flag and a determination to do nothing to stain 
its honor; to instruct them as to what it means to be a 

‘good citizen; to help them to be kindly, courteous, 
brave, unselfish, and above all small meannesses; to 
reveal to them a life outside the senses full of possi- 
bilities, and to show them by everyday example the 
pure, motherly life of the true woman;— is this 
‘cheap teaching’? Is this the “ cheap information ”’ 
of which our unsuspecting children are the victims? 
Whatever Sir Oracle may say, all good teachers in the 
public schools know this standard in scholarship and 
ethics is set for them to reach. 

Is there not a note of warning to us all in the con- 
sideration of these untrue accusations? Does it not 
behoove teachers to see to it that there shall not be a 
shadow of truth in any arraignment-of the tone and 
efficiency of their work? 

In conclusion, it would be well for every educa: 
tional leader and every teacher ‘t> read carefully, 
studiously, the book containing the statement under 
comment. The author does not tear down without 
attempting to build up an educational scheme to 
replace the ruins. Whether it is practicable or not, 
it is for the reader of the book to determine. But 
no thoughtful student can finish the book without a 
wider outlook into life. And, besides, it is well, now 
and then to see ourselves as others see us, even if 
they look through unreliable spectacles. 





A Resolve for the New Year 


To keep my health! To do my work! To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and Give! 

Never to look behind me for an hour ! 

To wait in weakness, and to walk in power : 

But always fronting onward to the light, 

Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have ! ! 

Back to the way !|—Charlotte P. Stetson 
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The Teacher and the Scholar 


S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 
(By courtesy of the Ladies’ Home Fournal) 

HERE must always be a certain monotony in the use 
of more or less changeless courses of instruction. 
The salvation of the work from becoming merely a 
paid task, wearisome and exhausting, will be your own 
general attitude of mind in regard to this daily duty If 
you love to teach ; if itinterests you; if you are all the time 
thinking how you can handle better the educational schedules, 
then you are the right kind of a teacher. If, moreover, you 
consider each child as a separate personality your work will 
never lose interest. For me patients are individuals, and 
there is nothing in their lives, ways, habits or character 

which in illness it is unimportant to know. 

With you and your pupils it should be the same, or much 
the same. This astounding fact of individuality never loses 
for me an interest which is almost fascination. For you 
there are thousands of children at various ages. Every one 
of them is distinct and different from the other. By no 
chance are any two indistinguishably the same in mind or 
body, and yet for all there is in each grade one unchanging ' 
schedule of educational studies. How best can you fit it to 
the various and varying products of Nature’s laws called a 
child? This developing animal may generally admit of 
being squeezed into your educational moulds. Sometimes 
that is difficult. 

It is so in my own work. The ordinary human being re- 
sponds in well-known way to medical agencies. Then come 
the exceptional people, and at once you have repeated the 
lesson that medicine is an art, not a science, and that the 
doctor who fails to recognize idividuality, had better go and 
measure tape, or be a car conductor. It is so with you. 
You go on with cheerful ease until you are defeated by the 
individual who cannot, or will not, normally chew or digest 
your nutritive knowledge. But without these personal 
differences life would be a very dull business. If all patients 
or all children were as much alike as good watches, I should 
pity our lives, both yours and mine. It is the exceptions, 
the peculiar, and sometimes, thank Heaven, the valuably 
peculiar, who should excite sympathy and invite thoughtful 
care. 

For the most part you work alone. This freedom from 
constant outside criticism—because your work and mine is 
not done in public, like the lawyer’s or the clergyman’s—is 
a peculiarity of certain professions ; and assuredly yours is a 
profession. Let it be so, and make it a vocation, a calling, 
a thing crying to you. 

One and all, you should be eager, conscientious, watchful 
of the variety of temper, mind, morals—in a word, character’ 
—of those you instruct. You will seeall these pupil-lives 
shifting, changing under your eyes as time goes on, and 
especially at the passage out of childhood. You will, no 
doubt, have considered or not, according as you are 
thoughtful and tender, or indifferent, how far other agencies 


*beyond your control are moulding these lives, which, ever 


changing, remain distinctively individual. One child is 
steeped in poverty, ill fed, ill clad; another is from a home 
where vice is open or half concealed. Their playgrounds 
are the streets, and last year, alas, some were warm only in 
school. What homes are theirs! what habits! what ex- 
amples ! what hereditations ! 

Some, then, of the obstacles in the way of your scholars 
are due to primary construction of mind or body, some to 
social surroundings, some to physical conditions, permanent 
or temporary. 

There are men like Agassiz, and our own great naturalist, 
the lamented Leidy, who are born with extraordinary 
capacity to see everything in the world of nature. Nothing 
escapes them. They are endlessly interested, wakefully 
curious, and joyously happy in the use of their cultivated 
powers of attention. To them Nature confesses herself, and 
for them she has no secret in the visible life of tree or 
flower. As you have children born with the power of 
music, so you have these instinctive seers of natural phe- 
nomena. Keenness of observation is a great addition both 
to the competence of life and its joys. 
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If you, too, have not the gift of being an observer by the 
grace of God, rest assured that you can become sufficiently 
competent by wakeful, steady cultivation of the art of see- 
ing and hearing what your senses report of the busy little 
creatures in your care. I do not say that it is easy to ac- 
quire habits of vigilant observation. It is not. I said 
habits. Any one can be sharply on guard for a time, but to 
be usefully, watchfully receptive and critical all through the 
long hours of your work or mine is too fatiguing if it must be 
always at the cost of effort. Duly cultivated, this power 
to see, hear, smell, becomes, at last, automatic in its activity. 
Thus trained the senses are like watchful sentinels, ever on 
guard to wake up the whole army of the mind. In my 
business to be naturally an observant man is an invaluable 
contribution to medical efficiency. 


As concerns the mentality of your pupils. You find in 
every class a proportion of very dull children. They may 
be willing, may try to work. They merely cannot keep 
up. A smaller number of them fall back only to fail again. 
Among these there will be a still smaller fraction who can 
neither reason clearly nor remember even moderately well. 
Are they only dull, or is their mental mechanism hopelessly 
below the average? You, I suppose, are to decide if they 
should be relegated to the school for the imperfect. I do 
not envy you the task of deciding. ‘They may be underfed. 
Who shall decide? Can the underfed study as the well fed 
can? I doubtit. 

There must be in every large group of children, especially 
notable at the age of adolescence, some who become grad- 
ually inert, dull, less capable. Any such sudden or gradual 
alteration in mind or memory ought to excite your, most 
kindly attention. ‘ 

Before you conclude such defects to be essentially and 
primarily of the mind organs alone, be sure, through the help 
of some physician, that it is not the eyes, throat or digestion, 
or evil habits that are responsible. If these children must 
be relegated to the merely slow-minded, the peculiar, the 
mildly eccentric, there should be for these, in each large 
school, distinct classes. I do not mean that the schools 
must provide for the higher grade of the really defective. 
For them you require what I have alluded to—special schools 
with manual training and methods not needed in schools for 
the bealthy-minded, or even the merely dull or peculiar. 

For both -types the system demanded requires unusual 
pedagogic capacity and power to individualize. 

For them the examinations are terrible tests, and, indeed, 
those periods are for many others the cause of bringing out 
defects and maturing mischief. They are the cause of much 
nervousness and hysteria, and the like, in the women’s 
colleges, and are injurious to those who are both ambitious 
and emotional. If we could do without examinations al- 
together it would be, hygienically, a distinct gain. When, 
at these seasons, or at any other time, you observe a child 
becoming awkward in movements, twitching, letting books 
fall, it will be well to send the child home, or at least to call 
attention to the facts. This should be done not only in 
the interest of the child, but because other children, in their 
tendency to become automatically imitative, are apt, by a 
kind of mental contagion, to acquire some form of chorea. 
I have over and over again seen it spread in schools and 
give rise to much annoyance: It needs long rest from 
mind work, for at its worst it lessens the memory and the 
power of attention, excites remark and disturbs the speech. 
It is easly confounded with a minor malady from which I 
separated it many years ago. The lesser trouble is not 
known since I wrote about it, as habit spasm or habit 
chorea. It is not true chorea. You will see it often. A 
child winks incessantly, or shrugs his shoulders, or twitches 
the face. For a few days one set of such movements pre- 
vails, then that stops and another begins. It gets well 
and really needs treatment, but sometimes requires a doctor 
to tell it from true chorea. Sometimes, if it is very bad, the 
eyes are at fault. Remember that. 


You will observe that a certain small number of girls, 
especially about examination times, become nervous, cry 
Here is a chance 


easily, are apt, if older, to be hysterical. 
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for kindness, a little gentle, helpful talk alone, lessons in the 
need of self-restraint and self-government—anything but 
scolding or harsh words. 

And this reminds me to say a word about the fidgets 
which get on to the nerves of some teachers. Healthy 
children are normally as restless as kittens. Shut them up, 
keep them seated, and they move uneasily, shuffle their feet, 
and stare about them. The blind children are the worst, 
and also blind adults. ' 

Do not be too hard on the fidgets. It is a means of phy- 
sical relief, like some of the queer habits of adults. It is a 
form of physical reliefin the presence of emotion, myster- 
iously valuable, as in men going under fire, and- helpful to 
those who stammer. I remember the effect of an effort to 
stop one of these fidget habits when I was at school. We 
recited standing, and the classes always swayed to right and 
then to left. The Reverend Samuel Crawford, our severe 
master, ordered this to cease, but soon found that in some 
mysterious way to stand still affected injuriously the recita- 
tions. He gave it up, and wisely. 


Headaches in childhood are too commonly regarded as of 
no moment. I know that it is very common to find pupils 
complaining of headache. If, acting as friend to the child, 
you find that it is frequent, that it follows work over books 
and at examination periods, you may suspect that the head- 
ache is due to eye strain and see your way to helpful advice. 
It is rare nowadays to find nervous systems wrecked by in- 
veterate headache and vertigo, but thirty years ago this re- 
sultant disaster was common. At that time I had the good 
luck to tell my profession how large a percentage of head- 
ache was due to’ bad eyes ; and to have wrestled with such a 
common evil as headache and taught how surely to deal with 
it I count as one of the happiest memories of a lifelong con- 
test with disease. 

Sometimes imperfect eyes cause vertigo or such confusion 
of mind as makes study impossible. The child gets credit 
for being stupid or idle, and then a pair of glasses may make 
the differential diagnosis between lazy vice and studious 
virtue. 

Nervous children, lazy children, and some who are spoiled 
at home are quite clever little ma/ingerers, and will affect 
symptoms and simulate sickness. The word is in use in the 
army and is French slang for a beggar who imitates disease. 
We saw much of it in the army life of the sad sixties, and 
no doubt it is familiar in the sehools and hard to deal with. 
It becomes at times with certain children a mental malady 
and hard to conquer. It needs kindness #nd firmness. 





The Silver Boat 
(Recitation) 


There is a boat upon the sea; 

It never stops for you or me. 

The sea is blue, the boat is white, 

It sails through winter and summer night. 


The swarthy child in India’s land 
Points to the prow with eager hand; 
The little Lapland babies cry 

For the silver boat a-sailing by. 


It fears no sail, it fears no wreck, 

It never meets a change or check, 
Through weather fair, or weather wild— 
The oldest saw it when a child. 


Upon another sea below, 

Full many vessels come and go; 
Upon the swaying, swinging tide 
Into the distant worlds they ride. 


And, strange to say, the sea below, 
Where countless vessels come and go, 
Obeys the little boat on high 
Through all the centuries sailing by. 
—Mary F. Butts 





Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 
—Emerson 














The White Days of Winter 


The white days of winter, darling, 
When softly the snowflakes fall, 
Tilla royal garment of ermine 
Folds tenderly over all. 
Field, and hillock, and valley, 
Hushed in the sweetest sleep, 
For the snow comes down from our Father, 
His loving charge to keep. 


Under the snow-robe, darling, 
There is wonderful brooding heat, 
That is taking care of the daisies, 
And saving the next year’s wheat. 
And we’d have no flowers, dearest, 
When the spring’s green days come back, 
If the white days did not bring us 
The feathery flakes in their track. 
or bs —Margaret Sangster 





V 


Domestic Animals 
The Goat 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Suggestions 


(The query, “ What do goats eat?” was addressed to a 
gentleman who is very familiar with the character and 
habits of the Billy in the following sketch. He wrote: 
** Goats eat most everything from tree trunks in the forests, 
to harnesses in the stable. Billy got at our carriages and 
ate the enamel from the shafts; he ate the bark from our 
trees, and I don’t know what would have happened if he 
had gotten into the coal bin. He insisted upon sampling 
everything he saw. When deigning to partake of food he 
ate a little corn, sometimes a few oats, a bit of hay, a morsel 
of grass, and other-green stuff, but only a little of any one 
thing. 

“He was exceedingly temperate in the matter of drink, 
drinking infrequently and but a little, and usually his beverage 
was water. 

“The goat is the most liberal liver in the world when 
somebody else provides the stuff. His extravagance at 
others’ expense is something marvelous.” ) 


“Oh, Miss Clare! Miss Clare!” shouted Roy, 
bursting into the school-room thé first day after 
vacation, “‘come out and see Freddie’s team, 
quick.” Dropping everything, Miss Clare rushed 
to the door and such a dear little “ turn out” 
as met her eyes. 

First there was the wagon — such a dear little 
wagon, painted yellow, with a foot mat, a whip 
socket, and a seat just big enough for two, if the 
two happened, as in this case, to be tiny boys. 

Next there was the harness — such a shiny leather harness, 
with buckles and straps, and rings and reins. 

Then there was the driver —such a proud little driver in 
a bright red cap, who sat up so stiff and tall and held the 
reins. Beside him sat the passenger, a serious looking little 
passenger, who wore a red cap also, and sat stiff and straight 
and held the whip. 

By the side of the wagon stood Brother Tom, keeping one 
eye on the driver and the other on the horse, which by the 
way wasn’t a Aorse at all, but the very cutest little “ Billy- 
goat’ it had ever been Miss Clare’s lot to see. 

The little people crowded around admiringly, and the 
teacher said, “ Look at the goat carefully, children, for I shall 
want you to tell me about him after school opens,” while 
Fred explained that the team came on New Year’s Day, a 
present from Uncle Fred who lived in New York. 

When the “quarter bell’’ rang, Tom said he must take 
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Little Brother home and go to school himself, but that they 
would drive over again the next day. 

Now it happened that Miss Clare had written in her note- 
book for January, “‘ Animal Study — Goats ” — but she had 
no idea that she was to be aided in such a realistic way — 
so the children found several pictures of goats drawn on the 
blackboard when they went in and they were soon compar- 
ing them with the “ real one.’’ They then compared goats 
with sheep and found some resemblances : 


Feet. 
Hoofs. 
Sounds made. 


Size. 

Shape. 

Number of legs. 
Some differences : 

Covering. 

Color. 

Use. 


They talkeda little about the difference in habits, Miss Clare 
telling them that goats are good climbers, and can live in 
rocky places where their little sharp hoofs find their way into 
each little crack or crevice so that they do not fall. 

She said, ‘“‘ They do not go about in flocks as sheep do, 
and they can run fast and jump high, so they are not driven 
as sheep are. They do not need shepherds to watch them, 
and they will come home at the right time if they know some 
good food will be ready for them.” 

The next morning everyone was on hand early to see the 
little team drive up, and as Little Brother stayed at home 
Fred gave different children short rides, one at a time. 
During this second visit they discovered Billy’s beard of long 
hair hanging from his chin and John was very anxious to 
measure it. They noted several of his peculiarities; he did 


not trot off quietly like a pony, but walked in a jerky, uncer- 
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Billy goat 


tain way, stopping often, and was ready to investigate every- 
thing that attracted his attention. 

He was a sort of gray in color, with a short head, fore- 
head flat and wide, and a small nose. His horns were quite 
large, rather flat near the head and curving toward the back. 
They looked in his mouth and Miss Clare told them that goats 
have thirty-two teeth, but as they do not have them all at 
once any more than children do, people tell the age of 
goats by the number of their teeth until they are five years 
old. Fred was questioned as to the food Billy ate. 

He said, ‘“‘ He doesn’t eat very much of any one thing. 
He likes lots of kinds; a little corn, a bite of a potato, a 
piece of cabbage and some oats. He eats hay too, and any 
kind of green things. Papa says he eats tin cans, and nails, 
and old iron, but he is only in fun when he says that; but 
he truly does want to taste of everything he sees, for he ate 
some paint off the carriage one day, and another time we 
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found him chewing an old harness. You have ‘to look out 
for him and not leave things where he can get them. He 
drinks water of course, but not very much at a time.” 


——_ 
= 


Miss Clare said: “An old Billy-goat is sometimes cross, and 
will butt with his horns anything he does not like. He has to 
be kept by himself and in a place where he will do no harm.” 

They looked at Billy’s hair and saw that it was short and 
coarse. For this reason, Miss Clare told them, it was not of 
much use except for Billy himself, but she added, “In 
some countries there are goats that have two kinds of hair, 
one long, coarse kind outside, and a soft, fine kind like wool 
underneath. 

“The soft wool is made into thread, and then woven into 
beautiful shawls. They are so fine and soft, of lovely colors, 
and it takes so long a time to weave one, that they cost a 
great deal of money.” 

The children were anxious to hear Billy “talk.” Fred 
said he made a noise very much like a sheep, and that he 
made it a great deal when he was alone in the barn. They 
supposed that he was lonesome. 

The little folks were intensely interested in goats in general 
by this time, and one morning Sallie announced that some 
goats gave milk. 

Fred looked incredulous until Miss Clare explained that 
it was a mother, or Nanny-goat, that gave milk, while his was 
a father, or Billy-goat. She said, “A Nanny-goat is often 
called ‘the poor man’s cow,’ because she eats little, and it 
costs little to keep her. She is gentle and playful and likes 
to be petted. She is clean in her ways, and her milk is rich 
and sweet. 

She doesn’t give much, a pint or a quart sometimes, but 
not much more, for she is a little animal, you know, while a 
cow is large. She has a bag like a cow and is milked in 
the same way a cow is. A goat is not hard to milk. 
Sometimes a man will teach Nannie to jump upon a bench 
or he will sit upon a stool and put her hind legs in his lap 
while he milks her. 

In summer the goat can be tied to a stake in the yard 
and allowed to nibble the grass. She likes leaves, too, green 
or the pretty colored ones that we have in the fall, and will 
bite the bark from trees and shrubs. Nanny likes a dry 
place to stay in, especially at night when she goes to bed. 
If she stays where it is wet it makes her feet sore. 

A friend of mine had a goat and a Shetland pony in the 
same stable. They never quarrelled, but ate out of the 
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same rack, though Nanny would eat some weeds that the pony 
threw away. She was very fond of lettuce and cabbage. 
The children used to gather acorns for her in the fall and 

















spread them in the barn to dry and then give them to Nanny. 
She loved them dearly, and would run away to the woods 
and gather them for herself whenever she got the chance. 

We do not have many goats in our country, but in some 
places where the pasture is so rocky that no cow can live, 
there are many goats and from their milk the people make 
butter and cheese.” 

The blackboard list looked like this now: 


Body Nanny-goat 
Shape. No beard. 
Size. Smaller horns. 
Covering Bag for milk. 
Kind ; color; use. Habits 
Legs Gentle ; playful. 
Feet ; hoofs. Food of goats 
Tail Hay. 
Shape. Oats. 
Size. Grass. 
Sead a 
sy Shrubs. 
‘ars. ’ 
N Weeds. 
— Water infrequentl 
Mouth. we 
Teeth—kind ; Products 
number. Milk. 
Horns Butter. 
Cheese. 


Number ; shape ; 


position ; size. Other Products 


Billy-goat Flesh for food. 
Beard. Hair for cloth in some 
Large horns. countries. 

Habits Skin for leather. 


Names of goats 
Billy — Nanny. 
Young goats — kids. 


Can be driven in harness. 
Sometimes cross. 
Butts with horns. 


Little Jimmy told a very interesting tale one day. 
He said, “ My auntie had a goat that always knew when the 
fire alarm rang in the town, and off he would rush to the 
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fire. He would stand by and watch the fire until it was all 
over, and then he would trot off home again. All the fire- 
men knew Billy and always looked for him at every fire. 
He never got in the way, nor never got hurt.” 

Miss Clare told them this old riddle one morning : 


* Little Miss Nanny-goat 
In a white petticoat. 
The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows.” 


They drew pictures of the answer — a candle —and cut 
some from white paper. To their collection of animals they 
now added some paper goats, cut and painted, and made 
little carts of box covers with milk-stopper wheels for Billy. 

Sheds were folded for Nanny to sleep in, and pastures and 
barns were drawn and painted. Milking stools were made 
again, and pans and pails for holding milk. 

Stories were not very plentiful ; 
an old fable or two, and a tale 
from Miss Poulsson’s “ ‘Through 
the Barn-yard Gate” were used, 
but as the little folks were intro- 
duced to Robinson Crusoe this 
month, he was able to supply all 
the deficiencies. He furnished 
such interesting seat work, and 
afforded such a good chance to 
review many things already made. 
First there was the long voyage, 
with the ship to be folded, his 
chest of clothes and the wardrobe 
itself to be cut. Then there was 
the wreck, the island, and the 
gathering of the things he was 
able to save to be drawn, a raft 
to be woven of slats, a canoe and 
a hut to be constructed, and 
gardens and fields to be measured 
and laid out. 

There were trees, fruits, and 
birds to be painted, cooking 
utensils, dishes, and tools to be 
made of clay, and last the story 
of the goats, which Miss Clare 
told in this way : 
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Nanny goat 


Robinson’s Goats 


Now you must know poor Robinson Crusoe had been liv- 
ing on the island a long time, and he was very tired of the 
things he had to eat. One day he said to himself, “ How 
good some milk would taste, and some cheese, and some 
nice fresh butter. Oh, how I wish I had a cow! howl! do 
wish I had one!” Then the thought came to him, 
“ Why, there are some goats on this island, but, dear me! 
they are so wild I could never catch one. To be sure I 
might shoot one, but what good would a dead goat be? 
Goat’s meat is not very good, and it is milk, not meat, that 
I want. How can I catch one?” Now you remember 
Crusoe didn’t give up very easily, so he kept thinking about 
the goats. 

At first he made some snares to trap them, but they were 
too smart for him and always got away after eating all the 
bait. Then he dug some deep holes in a place where they 
liked to feed and put some corn into the holes. The next 
day the corn was gone, and he could see where the goats 
had scrambled in and out. 

Next he took some long, thin sticks and wove some covers 
as you weave mats, and put these over his holes. On top he 
put some leaves and corn, and at the ends he put big stones 
to hold the covers down. Then he went home to bed. ‘The 


next day he went to look at the traps and found that a big 
Billy-goat had stepped on to the cover of one, and that it had 
broken and let him through. He could not get out, for the 
stones held the cover on, even if he climbed up and tried to 
butt it with his horns. 

He was so fierce Crusoe did not know what to do with 
him, and besides he could give no milk, so he took off the 
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cover, and Billy jumped out very quickly and ran away. 
When he looked in another hole, however, he found three 
little kids, a Billy and two Nannies. They were easily 
managed, so he tied their legs together and brought them all 
home. 

They were quite wild at first and would not eat, but by 
throwing them some corn they soon found out he was their 
friend. He fastened them to some stakes, and every day 
he took them some food, a little barley or rice, some green 
leaves and fresh water, and by and by they would eat from 
his hand. Then he fenced in a piece of land and let them 
loose and they would follow him all around inside the fence 
begging for corn. 

Later he captured some more goats in the same way, until 
he had quite a flock. He milked them every day, and oh, 
how good the milk did taste! He made butter and cheese 
too. 

As his clothes began to wear out, I don’t know what he 
would have done for new ones if it had not been for the skin 
of the goats. 

He made a hat first, and it had a flap hanging down be- 
hind to keep the hot sun off his neck. He made it with the 
hair outside so the rain would drip off and not run down in- 
side his jacket. 

Still later he made himself a jacket, a pair’of trousers, a 
belt, some bags to hold his game, and an umbrella. The 
umbrella was the funniest of all, and the hardest to make. 

He said any one would have smiled to see him sit down to 
dinner. On one side sat Poll, his parrot, the only one beside 
himself that could talk. On each side were two cats and 
near by an old dog, and Robinson would give first one and 
then another a bite from his plate. 

I think the kitties as well as Crusoe must have been glad 
when they could have some milk, don’t you? 


Undraped Trees 


Trees are perhaps as beautiful in their undraped condition 
as when clothed with foliage. Each has its peculiarity of 
branching and makes its own silhouette against the sky. I 
doff my hat to any grand old elm—one whose quaint 
branches twist and turn and writhe, like the locks of some 
mighty Gorgon. Such a tree is ever beautiful—now, when 
the limbs are bare; in spring, when the brown buds cover 
it ; and in summer, when piled high with green. Note the 
magnificent buttresses of the trunk ! 

And how characteristic are the boles or trunks of trees, 
each as individual as a human face! ‘Take the mossy elm ; 
the clean, gray, mottled beech; the chestnut, smooth and 
polished when young, long scored when old ; the iron-wood, 
with its tense muscles standing out like those of a wrestler ; 
the oak, with its close intricacy of creases; the hickory, 
with tough, resistant columns; and the snow-white shaft of 
the lady-birch. 

Consider the various buds: How marvelous is their pro- 
vision for protection! There are, for instance, those of the 
horse-chestnut, varnished without, and within packed with 
soft, warm wool. ‘The hickory has almost coriaceous scales ; 
a neat bundle in all cases. Here see the infinite variety of 
shapes, from the long-pointed bud of the beech to the in- 
significant ones of the oak or the green and prominent ones 
of lilac. From these buds we can learn the future manner 
of branching, as also the position of leaves. The crescentic 
scars beneath the buds show where leaves once stood. If 
then the buds are now opposite, so were and will be the 
leaves.— W. W. Bailey 


A child’s psychic life is not predominantly one of thought ; 
it is rather one of emotion, of impulse ; therefore, it is a 
mistake to make the primary school so largely intellectual 
as we do. Primary education should, above all things, 
appeal to a ehild’s feelings, his interest, his impulses, his 
love. ‘‘ Developing thought” is not the highest function of 
the primary school.— Supt. Ballet 
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A Teacher's Prayer 


Rupigz T. WerysBurn, Geneva, N. Y. 


Great Master, as these little ones to me, 
So I to Thee 
Am but a child, and know not how to go, 
I blunder so! 
\Vith skil-less hands blur all the paper 
white, 
Whereon I write. 
The puzzling sums come wrong. I chafe 
and fret 
At tasks Thou set, 
As through the window, down the road to 
play 
My lost thoughts stray. 


The Months of the Year 


MAkyY COULTER PUMPHREY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


TT": delightful fall work in Miss Wade’s room was 
finished, and the Christmas work was well under way. 
Miss Wade sat at her desk planning the work for the 

coming month of January. Her eyes brightened as 
they rested upon the calendar on the board. She had an 
idea ! 

There not only had been the monthly calendar upon the 
board to be marked daily with the white or yellow chalk, 
whichever was to be indicated, clouds or sunshine; but 
there upon the wall was the yearly calendar with its seasons 
and months to be filled with the daily red-paper star and 
Sunday steeple. Now the season indicated by September, 





October} and November was filled, and December had 
entered a new season. 
“ Thq little ones have so enjoyed learning the names of 


the dayg, months and seasons thus far, why can I not teach 
the nambs for the year with my next month’s work? I surely 
can think up some pleasant way to present it, at least I shall 
consider it.” She sat studying over her new idea a few 
minutes and then, with a decided air, straightened the books 
and papers upon her desk and departed for home. 

January found Miss Wade ready with a well-filled pro- 
gramme, and ways and means to carry it out. After the 
holidays the children at school were anxious to tell of their 
Christmas, and naturally led on to New Year’s Day also. 
Good! ‘This gave Miss Wade the desired opportunity to 
introduce Old Father Time and his family, the twelve 
children, each with their month’s care for the baby, little 
“New Year.’ At the close of the story she taught them 
the song, a favorite with most children : 


“Oh, I am the Little New Year, ho-ho! 
Ilere I come tripping in over the snow. 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 

So open your doors and let me in.” 


The children were delighted, and before the first week 
was Over they not only were familiar with the name of the 
first three months, but also the gifts of each. 

Friday afternoon each child was supplied with scissors and 
paper, and soon were busily cutting illustrations for the 
months. Later she gave out pieces of red-coated paper 
upon which she had drawn outlines for the illustrations, 
giving each child only one object to cut. 

When she announced that she wished to mount one of 
€ach kind, each seat was represented by an uplifted hand. 
Miss Wade was thoughtful. There were those eager, sensi- 
tive natures to be shielded, as well as nourished, and no act 
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So wise Thou art, my Master, let me 
be 


More like to Thee. | 
Not too austerely lay my dictates down 
With careless frown. | 
Not on the stumblers lay too much of | 
blame — | 
Count failure shame, 
But, patient, lead the little feet aright 
Up the long height 
Where only they who follow Love's 
bright star 
Can travel far. 


of partiality on her part wouid ever do. However, when she 
explained that all papers not mounted might be taken home, 
perfect satisfaction reigned, as home and that school were 
closely allied. 

At the close of the period, after the desired cuttings were 
mounted, she showed them to the school. The children 
were delighted, for there upon 5x5 inch cards were their 
illustrations. 

She first showed the card bearing January’s flag: and one 
little voice called out, “* But, Miss Wade, there is nothing on 
the flag! Where are the letters?”’ Sure enough! the flag 
without the greetings brings no message. ‘Thereupon Miss 
Wade printed with white chalk, ‘*‘ A Happy New Year!” 

The next card represented February. There were the 
three-sized red, white and blue hearts pasted together with 
the large red one on the bottom and small blue one on top, 
and, after speaking about stamps and their uses, she pasted 
a two-cent stamp upon the heart valentine — (Washington’s 
picture). There were also a couple of cherries and a small 
hatchets upon February’s card. 

March’s card was of interest to the boys particularly, as 
there stood the wind-mill with its wide spreading wings, and 
also a kite, with a penciled tail. As the stormy day pre- 
vented the usual out-of-door recess Miss Wade seized the 
opportunity to introduce her new game with the months. 
After they had played several of their indoor games she 
picked up one of the cards and, holding it face toward her, 
sang, to the tune of “I am the Little New Year:” 


“Oh, I am the little new month, ho-ho! 
Bringing my treasures wherever | go.” 


Then facing the card toward children, continued : 


“ Look at my gifts and tell me my name. 
No two of us months will bring the same.” 


She then called on the little boy in the back seat, who 
seemed very anxious to tell the name of the represented 
month. He in turn, chose a card and, after repeating, with 
aid, the song she had sung, he chose whomever he wished 
to tell the name. They became greatly interested, and 
much too soon the time for recess was over, and the cards 
were put aside. 

The following week they learned the next five months, 
one a day, and anxiously waited for their Friday afternoon's 
work, as they had been promised they might cut and make 
the cards for the new months. After the free-cutting Miss 
Wade distributed the outlined papers and soon the illustrated 
months were ready for exhibition. 

There was the little school-girl with her umbrella out in 
an April shower. May brought her gifts of birds and 
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(The imperfect picture in centre of heart was a two-cent postage stamp) 
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(The illustrations for the rest of the year will appear next month) 


flowers, also a soldier’s hat as a memorial. June’s card 
showed the strawberries and roses. July looked interesting 
with her flag, so dearly beloved, and her fire-cracker, equally 
beloved, by the little ones. August was no less interesting 
with its swing, fan, and especially the shoes and stockings, 
reminding the boys of bare-foot days, past and future. 

They were now so anxious to play their new game with 
the additional five months they asked to remain part of their 
recess to play it. The request was granted anda jolly time 
they had, as the game was new and each desired a turn to 
choose, sing and call upon another. 

Another game they played — eight children, each having 
a card, responded to the roll-call of the months by taking 
their proper places in the line. When the line was complete 
with the ejght months in proper order, the little months 
sang : 

“ Oh, we are the little new months, ho-ho, 
Bringing our treasures,” etc. 


The next week they had no new names to learn as they 
were familiar with the fall months, having had their calendars 
since they entered school in September. However, they 
were much interested in the gifts each had brought and 
were anxious for Friday, with the prospects of finishing the 
cards. The Autumn group added much to the collection. 
Septemb-r with her school, bell and apples; October’s 
colored leaves and nuts ; November, with its historic stories, 
always appeals to children, and here it was with its church 
and Mayflower — and last, and though in no wise least, came 
December with its beautiful star. 

Behold the completed circle! How the children now 
enjoyed playing their “ Months ” as they called it. But this 
was not quite the limit of Miss Wade’s plans. There still 
remained the season she wished to teach. This was not 
difficult, as they now were capable of recognizing the di- 
visions of the various seasons. 

Now that their year was completed she had a more 
eliborate plan for their game. Twelve children with their 
eirds stood in order at the back of the room, as they had 


no cloak-room. They came skipping down the aisle as they 
sang : 
“ Oh, we are the little New Year,” etc. 


Then standing facing the school they sang : 

“ Oh, we are the little New Year, ho-ho! 
Four little Seasons all in a row. 
Winter and Spring, Summer and Fall. 
Twelve little months when you count us all.” 

Then in concert the twelve named the months in order, 
and each, as his name is called, stepped two steps forward. 
When the year was finished all turned and skipped back to 
their seats, singing : 

“ Oh, we are the little Old Year, Ho-ho! 
Here were go skipping out over the snow. 


Loving all children kind and dear, 
We wish you all a glad New Year.” 


One afternoon during the following week Miss Wade 
announced that Washington’s Birthday would soon be there, 
and that they must begin their preparations. Next day one 
little boy came to her and said, “ Mamma wishes that on 
Washington’s Birthday we might play our “Months.” She 
says I have talked so much about it she is anxious to see it.”’ 
Similar requests came from several sources and it was 
decided to let it have its place upon the program. 

After the program was given, and pupils and guests had 
departed, Miss Wade admitted that the “ Months ” not only 
had its place upon the program but had occupied the seat 
of honor. 





Not a Sin 


I believe in giving the children ample opportunity for 
freehand and original work. I also believe that we are not 
‘“‘cramping ”’ them when we give them a few patterns. They 
enjoy having their work look like something when it is done, 
and certainly some of their unaided efforts look like nothing, 
and they get discouraged. I give my children patterns. 
often.— Zeacher 
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Six Weeks at a University 
Summer School 


SUSANNAH CasH 


to readers all about my summer at a university. I will 

say at the outset that I entered the regular summer 

quarter as I entered my quarter section of government 
land—for my ‘“ own use and benefit.” I went for my own 
selfish purposes, and not to learn how to teach school. 
Consequently I freely avoided all courses marked “ For 
Teachers,” and shied around anything that smacked -of 
pedagogics or had an odor of psychology, or harbored a 
suggestion of applied knowledge. Oh, it was delightful for 
once to be a downright truant; not to study for examina- 
tion, and get knowledge that was not mortgaged ! 

1 selected a course in English that was hard to enter 
without certain university credits that I did not possess. 
After depositing divers specimens of composition I was 
admitted—on trial. I now know how my pupils feel when 
they are conditioned. I was so delighted to get hold of a 
college rhetoric with time to read it that I rose up early 
and lay down late just as I—I mean just as some people 
do with a novel. In addition to the chapter assigned I 
read |he preface and introduction as a child will nibble the 
skin dff an apple before getting at the true inwardness of 
the frjit. 

Thp: first few days were used by the instructor in finding 
out wao had the preliminary training requisite for remaining 
in tht class. The grades of credits run from A to E, A 
being perfect and E, failure. Omitting to hand in a re- 
quirefl paper at a required time wins an E. A paper 
of tajk with nothing to say may win a little more than an 
E if jthe nothing is well said. If it is poorly said it is 
liable} to exposure before the class as an example of what 
not to do and how zof/ to doit. When | listened to writing 
that was read before the class and graded between D and 
E—writing that sounded well to me and was voted “ good ” 
by the class—I died daily in expectation of being asked to 
take a lower seat in the synagogue. Occasionally papers 
were jreturned with tentative grades marked upon them, to 
be made higher or lower by rewriting. The first time this 
occured I could hardly summon courage to walk up and 
get my paper. I so dreaded that fatal E. When | found 
that I had a BI was dazed for a moment. Then—what 
do you think? I straightway felt abused, because it wasn’t 
an A! Yes, I actually called on the instructor the next day 
for an explanation. There were no blue-pencil marks, so 
why wasn’t itan A? You see I was rapidly advancing in 
self-appreciation. He was very gentlemanly—a quality to 
be noted—and explained that in order to make it an A I 
would have to do sufficient reading to show a deeper 
knowledge of my subject. I had already bought and read 
a book on the subject and skimmed a library. The paper 
represented a hard week’s work. I had not the time to 
better the grade. However, I hope to have an A on that 
subject next summer—that is if they keep A’s in stock. 
I sometimes wonder if anybody ever gets one. I wonder 
just how presumptuous I was in demanding to know why I 
didn’t get an A. The next BI got was accompanied by 
plenty of blue pencil marks and the injunction to “Re- 
write.”’ I am hoping that when the books are opened 
I may be found credited with at least “‘B plus” on the 
revised paper. He did say that it was “‘ sane,” and that I 
had “given interest to a dry subject.” The latter com- 
ment was the funny thing about it. The subject was 
Modern Experiments in Primary Reading. 1 was trying to 
go only where I was acquainted, and was finding my range 
painfully limited. “Dry ” is a relative term to be sure; 
but in the case of a professor of English wouldn’t it seem 
that the very foundations of his own subject ought not to 
have been “ dry?” 

So far, we had written only expository essays, whose 
mission was to enlighten our audience on what we knew 
about certain subjects of our own acquaintance, and 
what we had found out of certain subjects by reading. 


| AM asked by the editor of Primary EpucarTion to tell 
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The next step was Argument. We had to prove things. 
The class papers now won wholesale denunciations as 
being mere bundles of assertions with no proof. My 
unpretentious argument that country children were stronger 
in their school work than city children, for physical reasons, 
was handed back to me for proof that country air and food 
are purer than city air and food. Alas, my word was no 
longer good! I never before realized how most people 
take somebody’s word for most things, or how’readily we 
accept an entertaining statement without proof and pass it 
along with no investigation. ‘The treatment, if heroic, was 
unquestionably wholesome, and I am glad I was subjected 
to it. 

But I had not “ pushed” my way into the sophomore year 
to write exposition or argument. 1 wanted to know what 
was the matter with my sfories. I wanted to know whether 
I had beams in my eyes or whether editors had motes in 
theirs. When I arrived at the University I found that the 
class that had attracted me there—the class in narra- 
tion and description was to be omitted. No reason given. 
They simply were not going to have it. So I took general 
composition hoping eventually to get a little of what I had 
come for. The class got to narration and description just 
as my six weeks’ limit was expiring. I stayed long enough 
to hear the instructor say that he supposed few if any of 
the class had ever published anything—anything at least 
that they could now forgive themselves for sending to be 
published. Having reduced possible aspiring authors toa 
proper state of humility, he went on to say that if there 
should be any in the class who would like to experiment 
with authorship and wouid labor faithfully for ten or fifteen 
years, he thought it possible that such a one might, by that 
time, succeed in getting one story published. He then 
took us into his confidence and confessed that it was his 
custom to submit five or six short stories yearly to editors ; 
that in ten years he had had “Aree stories accepted. I 
gasped. I had had three stories accepted in one year, and 
had come to him to find out why the others were refused, 
and to get him to help me fix them up and make the 
editors clamor-for them! Where, O where, shall wisdom be 
found, if not at a Summer University School? 

But on the whole it was a profitable and growing summer. 
I got the beginnings of enough knowledge to give one 
plenty of work for a year. Some of the open lectures on 
general literature were a daily feast. As for some, I could 
get more returns for my time by sitting in a library and read- 
ing on the subject. I am now a little sorry that I have not 
spent the past few summers in which I have haunted 
Chautauquas, at this institution. Here one can take much 
or little work. 

In my limited acquaintance with normal schools and 
universities I have always found so much to enthuse over 
that I have rarely found time for adverse criticism. But 
as the editor says I am to tell the whole truth in this 
paper and I must confess that I have always felt an under- 
tone of rebellion regarding one thing; zz., I have never 
been able to understand the system of education that 
inculcates the mo sarcasm doctrine in theory and so 
utterly disregards it in practice. I can understand how a 
fresh, opinionated student may need to be put in order 
by a few deft, well aimed thrusts. I have seen that done 
to the comfort of the whole class. I have also seen modest, 
hard working students utterly crushed and silenced by the 
gratuitous and brutal sarcasm of a university or normal 
school instructor. If grade teachers ought to be invariably 
polite to children—and I think they ought—I fail to see 
why university and normal school instructors should not be 
gentlemanly to classes of grown up men and women. I 
can understand the policy of a superintendent who talks to 
a body of teachers in a bullying fashion while members of 
the school board are present; but I can’t see what a uni- 
versity man has to gain by so lowering his dignity. I must 
say for this university, however, that the instructors are 
thorough gentlemen. As to the kind who are not, they have 
their uses. The summer school student gets much enter- 
tainment out of their petty exhibitions of temper and their 
eccentric display of ill-breeding. He knows very soon 
what to expect and is on the lookout for something “ rick." 
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and is disappointed on the days when there is nothing 
special. But there is another variety that can not be 
counted on; a kind that will cause you to warm towards 
them one day and think them “ nice ” and who repel you the 
next day with insufferably boorish manners—a Jekyl-Hyde 
variety. I had besides the study a pleasant time, socially, 
in this university, and made many valuable and I hope life- 
long friends. 





Wall Paper for Construction 
Work | 


For First Grade 


SE wall paper, either old sample books, or parts of 
rolls from the homes, brought by the pupils. 


A lesson may be given in free-hand cutting from 

vase forms, each child arranging his paper so that 

the decoration on the paper will supply some form of deco- 
ration on the vase. 

A Fan—Then, using the same material, make a fan. 
This furnishes busy work for the nimble fingers. Give each 
child a piece of wall paper and a dimension, say, five by 
fifteen. Have him measure with ruler, and cut the strip— 
bringing in here practical number work. Then, commenc- 
_ing with one of the short edges, lay in plaits one-fourth inch 
in width, the entire length of the strip; with needle and 
twist, run through each plait on one of the long edges; 
hold firmly and tie; allow the other long edge to spread, 
and we have a decorated fan. 

Lamp Shade—Take a strip of heavier wall paper, any de- 
sired length; plait the same as for a fan. Paste the two 
short edges together, and with needle and twist, carefully 
sew through each plait at one edge of strip; hold firmly for 
a moment, and draw thread out. If for use over a lamp or 
a gas burner, instead of using twist, this may be done with 
spool wire, leaving the wire 1 and wrapping the ends to tie 
on the inside of shade. 

Japanese Lanterns—From this the making of Japanese 
lanterns follows: ‘Take a strip of the wall paper, say, four 
by twelve ; plait the same as for a fan; then paste the two 
short edges together, cutting a strip one-half-inch wide for 
the handle; paste handle on the inside of the top of the 
lantern. 

Another form of Japanese lantern may be made by taking 
wall paper, cutting a strip four by eight inches ; from one of 
the short edges cut a strip orie-half-inch wide, and lay aside 
for the handle, then fold the two long edges together, hold- 
ing the folded edge down ; cut in strips one-fourth inch in 
width to within one-half inch of the top, or the “wo edges 
that are folded together, cut the entire length of this strip 
in this manner, open and lap the two short edges together, 
paste. ‘Then take strip previously cut for handle and paste 
on the inside of the top of the lantern. These tiny lanterns 
with Japanese effect make very effective decoration in a 
Chinese corner in a school-room, carrying out a color 
scheme. 

Japanese Screen—Take a strip the same as for a fan or 
lamp shade, plait and fasten one end of. plaits firmly by 
running needle and twist through each plait, and tie; paste 
the two short edges together, making a plaited circle. Take 
a strip of paper two inches wide, and in length, the dimen- 
sion of the plaited circle, fold length-wise and paste ; fold 
this strip in halves, paste one half on the back of the 
plaited circle, and this makes the standard for the Japanese 
screen. 

Japanese Parasol—A very effective parasol may be made 
by making a plaited circle the same as fora screen. Have 
the pupils make the handles either from twigs, imitating a 
natural wood handle in a “really parasol;” or the boys 
by using their knives might make handles from some soft 
wood, thus making a bit of real manual training among the 
little people. Place plaited circle on top of handle and 
paste with glue, or allow the handle to project from top, 
the same as any parasol. 


(Will writer send name and address?) 
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A Bird Restaurant 


For three winters I have kept a free lunch counter for the 
birds, and they have always patronized it well. Meals were 
served at all hours, and although the menu was rather 
limited, it seems to have been highly appreciated. 

On a pear tree a few feet from the house I tied pieces of 
beef suet, and put out a little tray with cracked hickory nuts 
on it. This brought the birds on cold winter days when it 
was hard for them to get their accustomed food elsewhere.” 
Four or five of the little downy woodpeckers were patrons, 
and ate and chased each other by turns. ‘The white- 
breasted nuthatch came, too, with his nasal guank, guank. 
He,is an expert in suet-eating. He will perch above the 
piece of meat,and with head downward deliver three or four 
hard blows, knocking off a bit of it, which he dexterously 
catches before it touches the ground, and drives into a 
crevice of the bark, either to eat immediately or to save for 
the future. Flocks of chickadees came, as did also three or 
four little brown creepers, and seemed to enjoy it very 
much. After a hard snow-storm, also, I would have a visit 
from the juncos, who came for the crumbs. 

Last year I made the experiment of putting out sunflower 
seeds, and it met with success. The chickadees, more than 
the other birds, seemed to like this fare, possibly because 
they could crack the seeds better. They are very skillful in 
this, taking a seed between their feet and hammering off the 
the shell. 

After Christmas we put out our tree beside the window 
and hung little baskets of sunflower seeds on it. ‘The chick- 
adees became so tame, that they would come up to the 
window to eat out of our hands. 

In the early spring some purple finches appeared, and the 
sunflower seeds proved very attractive tothem. We put out 
a little trough for their convenience, on the window-sill, and 
this was so attractive that they have been regular visitors all 
through the summer, sometimes as many as five or six 
coming to the sill at one time. We are anxious to see 
whether they stay all winter or not. 

I expect that my lunch counter will be well patronized this 
winter, as it has been in the past, and I am sure that I look 
forward with great pleasure to these visits of my winter 
friends.\—Emma W. Sinnot 


How to Make Snowflakes 


Last winter we accidentally discovered a method of mak- 
ing snowflakes. We had a piece of ice of which one side 
was excavated. ‘The shape was something like that of a 
small pumpkin. On a very cold day this piece of ice was 
laid outside until it became so cold that a wet piece of cloth 
or paper would freeze against it immediately, as though 
placed against a very cold piece of iron. A paper was 
moistened with warm water and kept warm, then wrapped 
quickly around this piece of ice, with the hand held against the 
paper over the cavity. When the paper was torn away, in a 
few minutes several beautiful snowflakes or frost crystals 
were seen in the bottom of the cavity in the block of ice. 
The explanation doubtless is that the warm hand held 
against the damp paper caused the moisture to evaporate, 
but the vapor was at once congealed into the feathery crystals 
by the intense cold of the ice. The experiment was after- 
ward successfully repeated several times.—.Se/. 


Two hundred pounds of grain and a liberal quantity of 
suet were fed the birds in the Middlesex Fells by pupils of 
the Stoneham schools ( Mass.) in one week last winter. The 
crust on the snow prevented the feathered flock from reach- 
ing their food. 


They were two little children, and they were painting pictures 
in their school-books. One youngster finished a cow in blue, and 
then remembered never to have seen a blue cow. ‘‘Never mind,” 
encouragingly said the other, ‘‘ we will say the cow is cold.” 
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“O, I am the little New Year, ho! ho! 
Here IL come Trippin it over the snow, 
Ohaking my bells with a merry din, 
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(ae open your door and. let me in ! 
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“T a ans a. brand new book, my dears, | 
; Wi pages all while and clear, 
; Chen. hur for the Happy New Year, my dears, 
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‘To shaitup tiie old book’ all 
And begin all oer anew.” ' 


Blackboard Drawings for January 


Rnd the chance it brings +a! you ‘ 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School V 


EDMUND KETCHUM, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 





HAT the study of some of 
the pictures by great artists 
should be taken in all the 
grades of school is, I be- 





length of time thus de- 
voted varies with schools 
according to the disposi- 
tion of the teacher and the 
nature of the school pro- 
gramme. 

There are many schools 
where each month one pic- 
ture is studied, and there 
are many more where one picture is taken during the year. 
Doubtless much could be said in favor of either way and of 
other arrangements. The method which is suggested here 
could’ be carried out with as many or as few pictures as the 
teacher may desire. 

We cannot begin too early in the schools to cultivate in 
the children a love for the best in Art. Doubtless there is 
not a child but what is capable of appreciating beauty, and 
that appreciation can be developed into a love which will 
give to its owner many happy hours through life. 

We must think also of the influence for good which these 
pictures have for us. 

“‘ Nature and life are filled with lessons which the soul is 
slow to receive. The artist sees the message and puts it on 
canvas, thus revealing it to duller eyes and awakening a re- 
sponsive love of beauty.”—Preface to Cyr Reader 

It may be well enough in the higher grades to talk of 
composition and technique, but for the little ones the story, 
or message, which the picture contains is quite enough to 
seek. 

In the choice of pictures think first of the child. Of that 
which he loves most; of that which is of interest to him. 
Pictures which show mother-love, usually the Madonnas ; 
and pictures of children, and pictures of the animals they 
are fond of at play. 

Take one of these pictures and keep it in your room for a 
while ; live with it. Read what that picture has meant to 
- others, and then when it means much to you carry it to 
school and take with it the message it brought toyou. Give 
the children the same delight and inspiration it has given 
you. Of course in doing so you will have to give them of 
yourself. But that’s why we are teachers. 




















“ God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 

I know of no better way than for the teacher to sit where 
a group of children can gather about her and have them tell 
her the story of the picture which she holds before them. 

It is well to begin by asking them to suggest a title for it ; 
and then by a few well-directed questions arouse their inter- 
est and encourage them to do all thé talking. Avoid amere 
cataloguing of the various things in the picture, rather to 
develop a free imagination. 

Take, for instance, the “Song of the Lark,” by Jules 
Breton: ‘Who will tell me what this girl is doing? Is she 
walking or has she stopped fora moment? Do you think she 
is ooking at something, or is she “stening? Can you find any- 
thing in the picture which she may be listening to? Now who 
will tell me a name for this picture? Can yousee where the girl 
lives? What is she.going to do? Do women and girls work 
in the fields in this country? Have you ever heard of coun- 
tries where they do? In what country do you think this 
girl lives? What do you suppose her name is? What 
season of the year is it? What time of day? I am going 
to hang this picture over here between the windows and low 
enough so you all can see it, and in a few days I am going 
to ask you to tell me a story about this girl and the lark.” 

Among the painters whose pictures are of interest to chil- 
uren can be named Jules Breton, Dupré, Millet, Lerolle, 
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Rosa Bonheur, Corot, Madame Ronner, Eugene lambert, 
Paul Hoecker, Meyer von Bremen, Israels, Landseer, Geof- 
asay, Albert Thayer, Winslow Homer, F. S. Church, etc. 

Inexpensive reproductions of the works of these painters 
can be had everywhere. 

In the second and third grades written work could be 
done in connection with the picture study. Here is an ex- 
ample: Ethel tells us ina simple, direct way just what the 
picture means to her. I give it in her own words and spell- 


lieve, undisputed. But the , ing. 





By the River 


There are two peasant women walking along a road beside a river. 

One of them has a baby in her arms and the other one has a bag over 
hershoulder. It looks as if her lod was heavy. I think she has grain 
in the bag. 

They have been working in the fields and now they are going home to 
dinner. 

It is a fall gray day. 

Behind the women are two cattles, a man watching them, and beside 
them are two elém trees near the river. 

Across thé river there is a village. 


Waverly. ErHEL HouLaHAN, Grade //J. 





Some well-favored schools have an art reader in use. In 
places less fortunate, teachers by owning single copies of 
these art readers, or some of the popular works on picture 
study get many suggestions helpful to the teaching. 

«« Cyr’s Art Readers,” published by Ginn & Co., are filled 
with beautiful illustrations and excellent story-telling. 

One of the most helpful books I know of for primary 
teachers is, “* Picture Studies in Elementary Schools, Part I.,” 





by Mrs. Wilson; this is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. There are also readers accompanying this. 

These have good illustrations ; much of the text is taken 
from the more prominent writers on Art. References are 
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balloon by Dupré. 


lek 





of day; how the air smelt; how it felt; what is done with 
hay as soon as it is cut; who does it and with what; what 
will become of the hay. 

“‘ Give the children the opportunity to see as many of the 
French out-of-door harvest scenes as possible. 
relate their experiences of the same kind of work. 





‘“‘Then ask them whether scenes like these can be Ameri- 


can? Why not?” 


The more the teacher reads of books of this nature the 
better she will teach the subject. 





a picture. 
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constantly made to these authors; and a teaching method 
suggested for many of the pictures. 
lowing is from the method of studying the picture of the 


For instance, the fol- 


Gk 
ue 


“Write at the top of your papers the name of this pic- 
ture. Now write a sentence telling me what the people were 
doing before they saw the balloon. 





Others, telling time the 


She will better under- 





stand what is best for the child to see and to learn. 
able to discriminate between details and the vital truths of 
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Other helpful books could be mentioned if space would 
permit. “How to Enjoy Pictures,” by M. S. Emery, has 
been of great help to me; also the works of Dr. John C. 
Van Dyke, Estelle Hurl, Mrs. Jameson. The Educational ° 
Publishing Company have a splendid series called “ Great 
Artists,” written by Jennie Ellis Keysor. 

The illustrations this month show 
what we are doing with the brush. 

Bring, if possible, some animal 
which the children are fond of, into 
the school-room. Talk over with them 
the characteristics of the animal’s form 
until they are familiar with them. 
Then remove the animal and have 
them work from memory. 

Let this be repeated several times 
and after each lesson bring the animal 
back and compare with the drawings. 

Toy animals can be used if they are 
well made, but should be given in the 
same way. 

It is best to try but one, or two, at 
the most, during the year. Let them 
know one animal well. 

In school-rooms lacking ink and 
brushes, paper cutting can be done; 
the illustrations with black back- 
grounds were done in this way. 

The cats and the squirrel were 
done in a second grade, the rat in a third grade, and the 
others in the first. 

Have the children work in a free manner, making the 
drawings large and no drawing of outlines first. 





Lowell's Joy in Winter 


For my own part, I think Winter a pretty wide-awake 
old boy, and his bluff sincerity and hearty ways are more 
congenial to my mood, and more wholesome for me than 
any charms of which his rivals are capable. ° 
However, when you do get a crust that will bear, and 
know any brooklet that runs down a hillside, be sure to go 
and take a look at him, especially if your crust is due, as it 
commonly is, to a cold snap following eagerly on a thaw. 
You will never find him so cheerful. As he shrank away 
after the last thaw, he built for himself the most exquisite 
caverns of ice to run through, if not “ measureless to man” 
like those of Alpha, the sacred river, yet perhaps more 
pleasing for their narrowness than those for their grandeur. 
What a cunning silversmith is Frost! The rarest workman- 
ship of Delhi or Genoa copies him but clumsily as if the 
fingers of all other artists were thumbs. Fernwork and 
lacework and filagree in endless variety, and under it all the 
water tinkles like a distant guitar, or drums like a tambour- 
ine, or gurgles like the tokay of an anchorite’s dream. 
Beyond doubt there is a fairy procession marching along 
those frail arcades and translucent corridors. 


“ Their oaten pipes blow wondrous shrill, 
The hemlock small blow clear.” 


Then what infinite variety in the snow crystals, what 
marvellous silky beauty in the blocks of “ frost coming out 
of the ground,” what delicate traceries on the lower side of 
the ice from beneath which the water has dried away ! 
what exquisite tapering outlines of the leafless twigs against 
the background of the cold, blue sky !—Zowe// 





A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so 
good day! 


A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so 
good morrow |! 
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Art by Correspondence 
Mary E, FitzGERaLp 


With a friend who felt herself deficient in the necessary 
qualifications for teaching drawing, I visited Mrs. Carter, so 
long associated with Prang & Co., to try to persuade her to give 
a few individual lessons in drawing. Our blandishments were 
of no avail. Mrs. Carter had not the time to attend to 
classes, and if she had she had not the space, she said. She 
suggested Correspondence. ‘‘ Correspondence?” said my 
much disappointed friend, ‘why, I can’t see how any one 
can learn anything except composition by correspondence. 
I thonght correspondence schools existed only on paper and 
amounted to nothing, anyway.” 

Mrs, Carter’suppressed in an instant the look of amaze- 
ment which had greeted the petulant remark. She put 
down her work, and in a missionary, or perhaps professional 
spirit—she has been an art teacher for many years— pro- 
ceeded to explain her method. It is wonderful work and fills 
a needed place not only for teachers out of reach. of art 
instruction, but for teachers in cities whose every hour and 
minute are so filled to overflowing that they begrudge even 
the going and coming time. 

Having taught Normal classes, and having kept in touch 
with the requirements of the art departments in every city 
because of her wide acquaintance among art supervisors, 
she is armed at every point. ‘The thousands of sketches in 
pencil, chalks and water colors, a collection of years and 
years, she sends to her pupils to illustrate some point she 
wishes brought out. Is the grouping inaccurate? (As a 
suggestion she sends a specimen of good grouping. Is the 
perspective poor? Some good illustrations of perspectives 
are sent. 

Her courses are divided into ten lessons. She provides 
sma'l wooden models; three pieces of Japanese pottery ; 
two hundred sheets manila paper ; one hundred sheets white 
paper; pencil; eraser; box of water colors with brush ; 
outlines for water color washes. 

Working in classes is profitable and one learns much from 
her neighbors ; but the advantage of being thrown on your 
own resources and of being obliged to do your own thinking 
is inestimable; then another advantage is that if the day 
you set aside for preparation of your work is unavailable, 
another day may be substituted and no time lost. 

The criticisms being individual and type-written, one can 
ponder them at leisure and get more from them than from 
the spoken ones. 

A most excellent feature of her work, designed for teachers 
who wish suggestions and yet do not want to join a class, 
is her portfolios which she lends for $1.00 a month. ‘These 
have been very highly recommended by those who have 
used them, and by the supervisors who have seen them. 

A visit to her room would open one’s eyes tothe possibili- 
ties in drawing, and a conversation of only a few minutes 
would be an inspiration, she is so full of her subject. 

There may be, and probably are, other “ correspondence ”’ 
art classes equally as good as Mrs. Carter’s. 

I write of hers because she is so identified with the art of 
America and because hers happens to be the only one I 
know anything definite about. Any school conducted on 
the same lines must be good, and afford unlimited possibili- 
ties for the “ shut-ins,” who have only the summer vacations 
to lay up store for a year’s work. 





The Chickadee-dee 


Of all the birds brave enough to stay with us in winter 

weather, you will probably like the chickadee best. 
This scrap of valor just for play 
Fronts the north wind in waistcoat gray. 

He is so cheery all the time that we know he loves the 
“¢snow-choked wood.” ‘Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee ” — the 
merry call reaches us, and we look for the little fellow 
dressed in a gray coat, a black hood with the white side 
pieces and a white vest. There he is on the evergreen tree, 
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his little beak, arched to give it strength, industriously peck- 
Ing away at a twig. 

The chickadee is a permanent resident and seems to be 
alike happy in orchard, wood, garden, field, and roadside. 
We who have little shelters of brush in our gardens are fortu- 
nate in coaxing him to come to us occasionally, but he is a 
fickle fellow at best, here to-day, away to-morrow. 

In finding out the names of most birds we have to consult 
a book, or perhaps an ornithologist. Not so do we come to 
know the chickadee. He introduces himself so plainly that 
we learn his name at once. He sometimes deceives folks 
who are not well acquainted with him, however, a trick for 
which I want to prepare our boys and girls. Whenhe does 
not feel like saying “ Chickadee,” he whistles “ Phoe-be,” a 
sad little pipe of two notes resembling the call of the phoebe 
bird. but clearer and sweeter. Winter and summer you will 
hear it, and then you may look for the gray waistcoat and 
black hood. 

We shall always enjoy the interesting ways of this fluffy 
little midget. If you can find any of the wood folk more 
companionable than he, I shall be glad to meet them. First, 
he will entertain you with a most wonderful acrobatic per- 
formance, now right side up on a branch, again upside down, 
his bare little feet clinging to a twig, and an ice-covered twig 
at that. Then he decides to be sociable and chatters in 
such a friendly way that you are sure to leave the wood with 
sunshine in your heart. You do not wonder that a poet, 
wearied with a long, cold walk was cheered on his way, 

When piped a tiny voice close by. 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chicadeedee! Saucy note 

Out of sound heart and merry throat, 

As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

T[appy to meet you in these places, 

Where January brings few faces.” —Zmerson 

As you watch chickadee examining every branch and twig, 
you wonder what he is after. That is the way he gets his 
living. Many a small creature, hidden away for the winter 
among the fallen leaves or under the bark of trees, is dis- 
covered and quickly devoured by our little friend. His 
favorite food consists of the eggs, larvee, and pupz of insects. 
For this reason he should be a most welcome visitor to the 
farm.—Se/. 


Washing Hands 
(An exercise) 


“We must have a pail of fresh water and will fill it from 
this pump,” said the teacher. So they all pumped, working 
the right arm up and down in unison, “There, our pail is 
full. We will carry it carefully, so as not to spjll the water 
on mamma’s nice clean floor. Lift it gently and set it on 
the bench. Now for a good wash! Yes, here is the dipper 
hanging here on the hook, and the washdish, too, all dry and 
ready,” suiting the action to the words. Then they filled 
the washdish as full as was necessary and were ready for 
operations. They took the soap from the dish, applied it to 
their hands, put it back in place, then rubbed their hands 
vigorously. 

“I am afraid we sha!l have to rub hard. We will take this 
clean cloth that hangs here. We will rub hard here about 
the knuckles and in between the fingers, and the nails,” etc. 
‘“‘We must not forget to empty the wash-dish, wipe it, and 
hang it up to dry. Now we will rinse our hands with a 
little clean water and wipe them dry.” 

—School and Home /:ducation 





‘¢ Give me some familiar proverb about birds,” said the teacher. 
Tommy Tucker raised his hand. ‘*The early bird "—He paused 
a moment and tried it again. ‘* The early bird ”—‘ Yes,” said the 
teacher, encouragingly, ‘‘ that’s right.” ‘* The early bird gathers 
no moss.”—Chicago Tribune 





‘Drill your thought ; shut out the gloomy and call in the 
bright.” 
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New Year’s in Other Countries 


Scotland 


In Scotland they have a great time at the New Year. 
The thirty-first day of December is called Hogmanay. The 
children are all told to look for a man with as many eyes as the 
year has days. They never find him. ‘The poor children go 
from house to house with the New Year’s greeting. Each is 
generally given an Oatcake, a piece of cheese or a sweet 
cake. In all the towns and cities, the church bells ring at 
midnight on New Year’s Eve. In the Highlands, the bag- 
pipes are played. Everybody has a holiday. If it were not 
for the liquor-drinking, it would be the best day of the year. 
Churches hold services in the morning. People rise early 
to go “ first-footing,” calling on their friends. ‘The first foot 
that steps over the doorsill has much to do, they say, with 
your good or bad fortune during the coming year. If he is 
a dark-complexioned man, it is an omen of good fortune. 
A woman is supposed to bring ill luck. There are many 
other odd superstitions connected with the day. 


England 


Among the ancient Saxons the New Year was ushered in 
by friendly gifts ; and all fighting was stopped for three days. 
On New Year’s day, it is said, Henry VI. received gifts of 
jewels, geese, turkeys, hens, and sweetmeats. Queen Eliza- 
beth, too, was presented with many fine gifts, such as neck- 
laces, bracelets, gowns, mantles, mirrors, fans, etc. In some 
parts of rural England, the village maidens still go from door 
to door, on New Year’s Day, with a bowl of wassail, made of 
ale, roasted apples, squares of toasi, nutmeg and sugar, and 
decorated with evergreen and ribbons. They sing this verse 
as they go along: 


“ Little maid, little maid, turn the pin, 
Open the door and let us in; 
God be here, God be there; 
I wish you all a happy New Year.” 


Russia 


There are some quaint New Year’s customs in this country, 
too. On New Year’s Day the Russian farmer piles a heap 
of leaves over a large pile of grain, and, after seating him- 
self behind it, he asks his children if they can see him. 
They reply they cannot; and then he answers that he hopes 
the crops of the coming year will be so fine that he will be 
hidden in the fields. 

Like all the other monarchs of Europe, Czar Nicholas be- 
gins the New Year with a prayer to God for help and 
strength during the next twelve months. In Russia, church 
services are held everywhere on New Year’s morning. The 


rest of the day is spent in making New Year’s calls or in 
sending greetings. 


At midnight each member of the family 
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kisses every other member, beginning with the head of the 
family, and then all go to bed after wishing each other a 
Happy New Year. 


Germany 


AJ! the cities keep the festival on New Year’s Eve in Ger- 
many. There are songs, feasting, games, and family parties 
in many houses. When the bells toll the first stroke of mid- 
night, every house opens wide its windows and the people 
cry, “Posit Neujahr.” At the last stroke of the bell, the 
windows are closed and everything becomes quiet. 


Denmark 


The Danes greet the New Year with the boom of cannon, 
and at midnight old Copenhagen is all astir. To have pis- 
tols fired off under your window is the most complimentary 
way in which they can salute you in this country on New 
Year’s morning. The Norwegians and Swedes will invite 
you to feasts. And all who come to Stockholm attend a 
grand banquet in the Exchange, where the king meets his 
people in truly democratic fashion. 


Italy 


Among the ancient Romans, after the calendar was all 
fixed up, the first day of January, as well as the whole month, 
was dedicated to the worship of the heathen god, Janus, for 
whom the month was named. He is picturedas having two 
faces, you know, looking in opposite ways, into the past and 
into the future. In January they offered sacrifices to Janus 
on twelve altars. On New Year’s Day, they were very care- 
ful tospeak gently and behave well, because that was a good 
omen fot the whole year. Did you know that the idea of 
New Year cards and gifts originated in Rome? The cooks 
and candy-makers used to hire poets to write verses and 
mottoes for the New Year bon-bons; And that is the way 
it began. They still have the candy mottoes as every school 
boy and girl knows. 

—Jane A. Stewartin N. E. Jour, of Education 


Frost Work 
These winter nights, against my window pane, 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms, and fine spray of pines. 
Oak leaf and acorn, and fantastic vines, 
Which she will make when summer comes again ; 


Quaint arabesque in argent, flat and cold, 
Like curious Chinese etchings, bye-and-bye 
Walking my leafy garden as of old, 
These frosty fantasies shall charm my eye 
In azure, damask, emerald, and gold. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich 




















Pantomime story for copying on blackboard by teacher, and for silent interpretation by the children in a written story. The teacher is not to explain anything. 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Questions 


Fairy Tales 


Will you kindly tell me through the Round Table if all Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales—even ‘‘ Little Snow-White” and ‘Hansel and 
Grethel ”—are considered by educators healthful reading for 
children in the primary grades? 

Will you also name some good books suitable for reading to 
second grade children? 

TEACHER 





Preparing Clay 
Will you kindly give in Primary Epvucation the best way of 
preparing clay for modeling. ALIDA 





Answers 
‘So Easy” 
PERTURBED 


When a teacher makes such a remark to me, I pity her igno- 
rance and pay no attention to it. It would be easy to feel resent- 
ful, but I have learned that I cannot stand face to face with little 
child-souls and give them what they need when there is any 
bitterness in my own heart. It is for you to make your work 
such a power that not only the upper grade teachers, but the 
community as well, will feel it sooner or later. e - 

. E.R. 





Why ? 
INQUIRER 


Children may be allowed to ask ‘‘ Why?” after obeying. It is 
well for them to know the reason for a command or request if it 
is areason they can understand. But they should not be allowed 
to condition their obedience upon their understanding the reason 
for a request, because, being children, they cannot yet understand 
all that is necessary in order to govern their conduct rightly. 

A wise mother says: ‘Do as I told you, my child, because I[ 





told you. Afterwards we will talk of my reason for telling you 
to do it.” 
REASONABLE 
Bureaus 
UNSOPHISTICATED 


The department at Albany has a bureau now for assisting 
teachers to obtain positions and I should advise you to get their 
blanks, as it costs nothing, and good positions are often obtained 
in that way. D. E. 





The Other Teacher 


IMEE 

I would admit the right of the children to love the teacher they 
had for a long time better than-they love me who am a compara- 
tive stranger. Then if they say, ‘‘ Miss So-and-so did it this 
way,” I would say, ‘‘Yes, some teachers like that way best, but I 
like this way.” Sometimes-I would say, ‘‘ Do you like that 
way better? I will try it,if you do, but I think you will like this 
way better when you get accustomed to it.” 

If you cultivate the loyalty of the children to their former 
teacher you are giving them a chance to love both her and you. 
If you show annoyance and jealousy when they sing her praises 
they must choose between you and her, and the most loyal ones 
will stand up for the first-loved and absent teacher. 

JUSTICE 





Tardiness 
QUESTIONER 
A weak and shiftless teacher always does have a good deal of 
tardiness. But I have known cases where a good efficient teacher 
maintained a const nt struggle against this evil, and was obliged 
at the end to confess that she had failed. 
TrY AGAIN 





INDEPENDENT 
A pupil is tardy if he is not in school when the session begins, 
no matter what his reason for not being there is. Sickness in 
the family is a reasonable excuse, but does not change the fact 
that the child was not on hand at the opening of the — 
.E. D. 





Stealing 


B. 8. 

The child who steals should be dealt with individually — never 
before the school. Stealing has not the same meaning to.a child 
that it has to a burglar, or to any adult person. The child wants 
a thing and takes it, without realizing the actual sin of it, not 
even if he is familiar with the decalogue. CHARITY 


Making Presents 


OLIVE I. Cary 


Who shall dare decide what another teacher may do? Condi- 
tions change everything. Circumstances, the temperament of 
the child, the attitude of the school toward that child, the 
attitude of that child to the presents he receives — all these 
things have to enter into the decision of making presents to chil- 
dren. How we do attempt to tell others what todo! As well 
tell them what to eat and when toeat. ‘There are some things 
that can’t be decided except by the teacher herself. Farrness 


Letter Writing 
J. J. 


I’ve been looking anxiously for teachers to discuss Letter. 
Writing in Primary Schools at the Round Table. I do not see 
it. Why? There is no use, teachers, we are dodging this matter. 
If teachers universally dislike to teach letter writing, there is 
something wrong somewhere “in Denmark.” Either we are not 
doing our duty or else the subject ought not to be taught at all to 
the little ones. If we do not exchange Methods at the “‘ Table” 
we surely may say why we don’t say anything about this question. 
There is a great deal to be said on this subject as well as on many 
others without giving recipes for doing it. INVESTIGATION 





Nicknames 
NEGATIVE 
I am ‘with you.” 


I will zo¢ say Tom, Bill and Sam in the 
school room. 


INDEPENDENT 


Deaf Children in the Public 
Schools 


(An extract from 7he Jilinois Advance) 


In the Teachers’ Round Table department of Primary 
EpucatTion for October we find the following query : 

I have three deaf children — two very deaf—in my room, and must 
keep them, as their parents cannot afford to send them elsewhere. I 
would be glad of some wise suggestion as to their management. They 
are good children and would be fully as bright as any I have if they could 
hear what I say. I have already changed their seats to the front. 

PUZZLED TEACHER 


A teacher in a public school should not be expecied to 
teach deaf children in addition to her labors with from forty 
to sixty other pupils. No teacher can secure the best results 
in a school-room where such work is demanded. It is not 
right to thus impose on the teacher’s valuable time ; it is not 
fair to other pupils, whose progress is retarded, and most 
important of all, it is not justice to the deaf pupils themselves. 
They are the greatest sufferers from such an unfortunate 
condition. Their education is at stake. It is due them, as 
well as the community at large, that they be allowed an equal 
chance with their hearing brothers and sisters in gaining an 
education, so that they will not become dependent in adult 
life. 

The children referred to should be sent to a state school 
for the education of the deaf. It is generally conceded that 
deafness cannot be cured, and only in rare instances does 
the hearing of children thus afflicted improve as they grow 
older. It gets worse. Hence, it is wise to place children 


- who are gradually growing deaf in a school where every 


preparation is made for the carrying on of their education 
along systematic lines adapted to their afflicted condition. 

As the teacher who wrote the above does not give her 
address we cannot advise her of the location of the state 
school for the deaf in the state in which she resides. If she 
is a resident of Illinois and will address our superintendent, 
giving him the names of her two deaf pupils, he will gladly 
communicate with their parents and familiarize them with 
our school and its work. Our school admits just such 
afflicted children as those mentioned—children too deaf to 
be educated in common schools, residing in the state. If 
the teacher does not live in this state, we will say for her in- 
formation that almost every state in the Union maintains a 
school for the education of the deaf. She can secure in- 
formation in regard to the same from the governor or any 
of the higher officials of her state. 
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Aisle-shelf Work in Drawing 


ELIZABETH BARNES, Supervisor of Drawing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HO likes to play Indian? Is there any boy, any 
W live boy, whose back yard, at some time or other, 

has not boasted an Indian tent, his own person 

resplendent in turkey feathers and blanket? 
Why not make use of this beloved idea in our drawing 
lesson ? 

Perhaps the language lessons have been devoted to 
Hiawatha, our talks of his people, his childhood, his intimate 
acquaintance with sun, and moon, and stars, Hiawatha’s 
chickens, and how 


“ Of all the beasts he learned their secrets.” 


By and by, grown to manhood, Hiawatha desires to record 
traditions, the achievements of warriors, adventures of 
hunters, and the wisdom, craft, and dreams of the wise ones ; 
just as in our day loved ones absent from each other wish 
to exchange messages ; Whence came the Indian letter, the 
wonderful painted shapes and figures, in glowing colors, on 
the smooth bark of the birch tree, or the white skin of the 
buffalo. A few of these pictographs may be placed on the 
blackboard ; such as Fig. 1. 


© <m 


I love you * Rain 


£ 
* = 


The Great Spirit Invitation 


Fig. 1. 


How jolly to do just what Indians do! Indians would 
not write the word carrot, or potato, or radish, but would 
picture it, just as we are doing in the school-room. This 
idea seems to lend interest, that interest which stimulates to 
highest effort. ‘We learn in moments of joy and of pain.” 
Let the school-room stimulus be joy. In picturing toys, the 
familiar happy association bridges difficulty and arrives at 
truly marvellous success. If we draw John’s bag, that day, 
if never before, John draws well. Fruits and vegetables are 
not of themselves highly interesting to the pupils, but to be 
playing Indian! Does not this make it quite worth while? 
Having thus aroused the child’s imagination, the day at 
length arrives for our aisle-shelf lesson in drawing. 

Now for our Indian talk. What shall we talk about? 
About this carrot. What shall we say first? 


Size 


Fig. 2 


Have pupils place their forefingers on their drawing paper 
to show the length of thecarrot. Any teacher can command 
a view of the fingers and before the pencil marks the length 
of the carrot, she should suggest greater accuracy. Her 
correction will generally be to make the carrot longer, even 
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though she has placed the carrot-on one of the drawing 
papers and noting that fact, tells the pupils that their 
carrot must fill the paper just as the real carrot does. Simi- 
larly the carrot’s height is marked. 
Then we will tell its 
Shape 


It is high here, hilly there, and bends here. (Fig. 3.) 
A first attempt at picturing a carrot had better place it 
parallel to the eye, parallel to the near edge of the paper, 


Fig 3. The second thought is shape 


and not turned away at an angle. A helpful device for 
getting the lowest line of the carrot lies on the aisle-shelf, 
a thick dark line. This line is parallel to the near edge of 
the shelf. The carrot is put right on that line and atten- 
tion called to the fact. ‘This is to avoid (Fig. 4) an error 
which is likely to occur from a knowledge of actualities. 





Fig. 4. Size, shape, detail 


The children know the carrot tapers and disregarding 
visualties proceed to slant. ton and bottom lines. With the 
basic line proven horizontal, it is not difficult to get the 
trend of the upper line. 
Next look for whatever 
Details 


are peculiar to the carrot. When we run our finger along 
the carrot, it differs from the smooth feel of a pencil; it is 
broken and irregular. We must say so in the picture. The 
carrot is marked in rings. Let us tell that; not every ring, 
nor all of each ring, but just enough to hint their presence. 
We will choose markings ou¢ of the light, rather than ém it. 
(Fig. 5.) 

What idea is next to be conveyed? The fourth thought 





Fig 5. An error which the blackboard line obviates 


Place 


is, Where do we find the carrot? It is on a little shelf 
or table. What sit our letter is telling about? A carrot. 
The carrot is the centre of attraction, and the table (or 
shelf) only incidental ; so we will choose the least conspicu- 
ous way to show the table, and the line of it that is farthest 
away, that line which the carrot partly hides. (Fig. 6.) 

The table line This need not be a difficulty so great as | 
it is considered by the majority of teachers. To show how 
it appears, disappears and reappears behind the carrot, let 
the teacher run the tip of her forefinger along the board 
(shelf, table), having the class exclaim when the finger hides 
behind the carrot, and again when it emerges on the other 
side. Having obtained the statement that the line shows on 
both sides, remind the class that the table is level, and so 
necessitates a horizontal, a line placed equally far up on left 
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and right of the carrot. This is to avoid an error often seen 
(Fig. 7), the table line appearing lower on one side than 
on the other. 

With so much accomplished, the telling of size, shape, 








Fig 6 A blackened line to make noticeable the horizontal trend 


detail and place, our lesson ends. Other lessons will 
further develop aisle-shelf drawing, and add shade and 
shadow. 

What medium is best to draw with? ‘To those ignorant 





Fig. 7. Placing the aisle shelf line. The carrot’s place 


of charcoal, let this bring the glad tidings of the great joy in 
its use. 

The several advantages of charcoal are : 

First That no attention need be paid to how it be held. 
We all know the effort to secure an acceptable pencil line, 
which can only come by holding the pencil at least two 
inches from its sharpened end, not its “ point,” since best 
lines are made with the lead only slightly flattened on one 
side. 

Second ‘The broad gray charcoal line helps most effectu- 
ally, by establishing a new order of things, to disparage 
the use of “Hair lines” or “‘ Wires” such as too fre- 
quently are given us from the pencil. 





Fig. 8 Unleveled shelf line. A common error 


Third The clumsy tool precludes detail. 

Fourth Any necessary corrections can be easily and 
quickly made. A bit of chamois or aclean muslin rag will 
wipe off charcoal. 

Fifth Last, and not by any means the least, is its 
economy. For ten or fifteen cents can be bought a box of 
charcoal sufficient to supply a class of forty for ayear. The 
sticks are about six inches long, but only half a stick need be 
given a pupil, and that half used aslong as it is big enough 
to grasp. 

Next easiest drawing medium suggested would be colored 
chalks, with charcoal for shade and shadow. Color always 
fascinates, and mass work means more to children than out- 
line. Chalks have an advantage over crayons (which but 
for the manufacturers’ noble efforts to extract the undesir- 
able waxiness, I might call “wax” crayons) in being soft, 
thus hiding the direction of the stroke. A little thimble or 
tissue paper over the chalk end will protect the fingers from 
soil. 

Crayons are somewhat more difficult to use, but are neat 
and permanent, 7. ¢.,do not rub. However, they do not mix 
so readily as the chalks, and being less clumsy, cover the 
space less quickly. The crayons, too, are apt to show the 
stroke. 

Distribution of supplies in \essons with color, if properly 
managed, consumes no appreciable time. At the start, each 
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pupil supplies himself with a small pasteboard box. Into 
this, the teacher drops a bit of each color of chalk, includ- 
ing white and charcoal. 

This constitutes “a palette,” and in working, in the 
selection of the wanted color, the pupil is experiencing 
additional training. Afterwards, to hand out this box is no 
more than to hand out a pencil. 


School Keys 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


N September I returned to my thirteen. An unfortu- 
i nate number? Not so; for 1 came with a charmed 

circlet of keys. Where found? Well! Some of them 

were hidden in the choice, chance sayings of the chil- 
dren, the refreshing over-bubbles of a surcharged heart; 
and not a few were exploded out of interjections, fit and 
unfit. Bless that eighth family of the language tribe, rough 
and naughty though many of them be! Early in April, I 
began calling at every school-annex in the neighborhood, 
the homes, keeping it up at short intervals, through the 
ten weeks’ term. 1 went for the double purpose of taking 
away keys that would easily open to me the many roomed 
child-natures with which I had to do, and of leaving a few 
which I knew would fit into my peculiarities rather better 
than those with which the parents were experimenting. 
One anxious mother, who feared that I had come on the 
war-path to her home, sought to appease me by laying the 
blame of her Sarah’s*strayings from school rules, and from 
all rules, upon prenatal causes, and the unwisdom of all her 
school instructors. I listened until I hardened into the 
certainty that it was neither heredity nor the work of 
wicked teachers that had made Sarah, but that it was the 
will-flabbiness of her mother, beginning in 1890, and. going 
on yet. Out of my indignation sprang this resolve : so long 
as I shall have Sarah in school to pity, my will shall be to 
her so strong a wall of defense, that she will feel safe in the 
knowing that it will never fail her. 

The most of my calls, meant to be little stops, were 
lengthened into delightful stays, even through the supper 
hour ; and about all that parents had to say of their children 
was said in the kind good-bye, when they hoped that 
Tommy and Susie would always be good ‘in school, bat if 
they were not, why, just let them know. Such rich and 
pointed brieflets as were given me by the prattlers of the 
family, the three-to-fours, who somehow got all the innings 
of the school-room from their older brothers and sisters! 
Then, too, the hearsay’s and sayso’s of the good neighbors 
who sent no children to school ! how they serve the teacher 
in her emergency cases, for they are taken from a wide 
range. Many times did I go to the homes with holden 
eyes, but never once did I come away without seeing. 

To return to my thirteen: Gratia isn’t quite normal ; 
a city boarder, straying into school one afternoon, said of 
her, “She is a degenerate girl, isn’t she?” “No,” I said, 
and almost passed her the dictionary. ‘To be sure, Gratia 
said, in her geography class, that pine-apples grew on pine 
trees, and that oysters were manufactured in Baltimore. 
When asked which was farther north, Charleston, or New 
York, she said that she knew, but she couldn’t express it. 
But what of that! Only the night before she had waited 
for me after school to tell me, in confidence, that she was 
saving all her pennies to buy her mother a gravestone ; she 
had eleven pennies already, she said. I knew that pennies 
meant sacrifice to her. Poor girl! Is she “ degenerate?” 

Ellen was her last teacher’s thorn; she pricked me, too, 
until my patience was sore. She was the latest edition of a 
large family, who from grandmother down, made a business 
of never minding their own business. Ellen was the detec- 
tive, the reporter, and the swift avenger of the school ; this 
last, only when she saw an injustice going on, which she 
felt she alone could stop; for she had the good heart. All 
teachers will agree in this, that when a girl-child has ten un- 
fortunate talents, there is no better place than the school- 
room in which to ten-fold them. Miss Brown tried to stop 





the multiplying, by moving the girl down to the front, and 
seating her upon a dunce-stool, where she would waste two 
hours at one sitting ; for her seat was not the old-time high 
stool, mounted upon which she might have “ detected”’ 
e beautifully, but it was only a low salt-box, out of Mrs. 





Annah is a humanitarian of twelve years; her mother’s 
household numbers sixty or more, and every member, from 
dear Great-aunt Mary down to Peggy, the bantam, is an 
object of Annah’s faithful care ; it’s the way she has been 
brought up; sol have made her the school arbiter ; she has 


“ Brown's pantry. Poor Ellen! she had been promised a arbitrated ever since she was three, so she knows how; I 
0 gold ring by her mother, as soon as she had learned to be a __ first noticed it when I saw how wisely she settled the farm- 
good girl in school, and “ could mind her own affairs.” Now, yard flare-ups. 
since her really good mother can never show her how, her Joe “isa modern Napoleon III., who jauntily carries a 
| teacher should make a way for Ellen to earn that ring. chip on his shoulder, for some other fellow to knock off.” 
How, perhaps? By so interesting her in her own urgent He does like to pick quarrels ; and so does his father! I 
| needs, that she will forget others for a time ; in short, by surprised the father, twice in one week, by not seeming to 
helping her to become, what naturally she is not, a selfish see his chip; there must be a way to teach the “other 
girl, in a just and generous sense. Don’t you see? Boast- fellow” not to notice Joe’s challenge. I would like to tell 
1. : ing over Miss Brown, am I? No, indeed; only, being you of my more favored boys and girls, whose natures, as 
d older, I have had more school Eliens to deal with than she open as the fill sun, and 1s clear as the clearest bird note, 
mn had, and then, the years, and maybe the failing faculties, need no guidance, save t..at glad, spontaneous giving, which 
l- have taught me to depend largely upon character keys. any teacher who loves children cannot withhold. 
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d What Pictures Shall We Have in And now a few words as to what ¢s desirable. The thing 
w which most delights children in a picture is action. That is 
the School-room? the key note of their enjoyment. And the second essential 
g. | : is color. Much as I dislike to admit it, there is nothing 
he | GEOFFREY I’, MoRGAN which pleases a smali child much more than a gaudy litho- 
ne | INCE it is now pretty generally admitted that graph of an anatomically impossible cat. Nowwhile I am 
m S pictures are desirable in every school-room, it not in favor of encouraging these distressing tastes, I am in 
er sf may be worth while to consider what pictures are favor of giving the children pictures which they will enjoy, 
he most suitable and attractive. and, incidentally, from which they will learn something, for 
of Let us make a few notes of what no¢ to have. Don’t the pictures’ mission is primarily to please, rather than to 
he have a picture of the Parthenon in ruins. Why is it, instruct. 
ng I wonder, that no school seems to consider itself complete For one thing, then, I would give the children pictures 
ng without this picture? Now the Parthenon, asa type of of animals. Let them be colored, if the colors are good; 


to architecture, or as a relic of a once glorious civilization, is 





he admirable ; but as a form of decoration for primary walls it 
is not a success. To the student of history, the mere 
re picture of it brings a flood of mental images, but to the ten- 
er year-old child it certainly°’does not convey as much as 
en a picture of a building wrecked in the Galveston flood. 
vat As a picture, what is the Parthenon? Only a heap of ruins. 
if | There is no life; no familiarity with anything in life. The 
nd fj child’s interest, you will find, is considerably augmented by 
the | the knowledge that the building was demolished by a 
ngs =f Russian shell, but even then he is not enthusiastic. 
rs | For the same reasons I would bar out all pictures of 
ors historic ruins, such as the Coliseum, the Acropolis, and the 
her fj Temple of Karnak. They are altogether beyond the child’s 
ide conception ; they are outside his experience. If you find a 
len boy intently studying a picture of the Pyramids, you will 
usually find that he is looking at the man on the camel, way 
al ; down in one corner. A man he has seen before; a camel 
of he has probably also seen before. If not, he has always 
uid, wanted to. Hence the interest. 
atia I am also opposed to the picture of Whittier. I say 
ine the picture intentionally. I wonder if any superintendent 
ore. ever visited ten rooms without seeing it. For my part, lam 
Yew inclined to doubt the wisdom of it. It is always a cheap, 
it. scratchy affair—this portrait of Whittier—although in these 
ited days one may buy good photogravures for twenty-five cents 
was each. It is nearly always framed in a shiny, wooden frame, 
she which, with the giass, has not been cleaned for the last 
nies three years, and it usually hangs, a trifle crooked, about a 
tas foot from the ceiling. Recognize it? There must be some 
too, reason for this Whittier-portrait habit, but I don’t know 
of a what it is. One of the brightest young men who ever 
ness graduated from a Normal school wrote me, soon after 
tec- securing his first school, that his room was very barren, but 
this that he intended to decorate it, and as a first step in that 
she direction he had purchased a picture of Whittier! I found, 
All when I visited his school later, that it had all the usual 
un- qualifications except as to dirt, but no doubt when he has 





had it three years it will tally in that respect also. 








if not, by all means have them plain. Have some of those 
fine heads of Newfoundland dogs, some of Landseer’s and 
Roe’s paintings, or some of Rosa Bonheur’s. “The 
Horse Fair,” by the last artist, is always popular, and so are 
“ At the watering Trough,” “An Old Monarch,” and “The 
Old War Horse.” , 

Besides the animal pictures, it is well to have also some 
which depict children and animals together. ‘Can't You 
Talk?” is a good example of this, and also “‘ Motherhood,” 
which pictures a mother with her baby leading a cow with 
its calf. Lessons of kindness to dumb brutes may surely 
be learned from such pictures as these, and the lessons are 
none the less valuable for being unconsciously absorbed. 

It is also well to remember that ferocity lends an added 
charm to an animal, in the minds of many children. A 
primary teacher of my acquaintance was presented by her 
class with a picture of a tiger. That tiger was the most 
ferocious yellow and black monster I ever saw. Only a rim 
of face showed around a brilliant crimson cavern of mouth. 
It was a tiger calculated to strike terror to the boldest 
heart. And yet that tiger was perhaps the most popular 
picture on that teacher’s walls. So do not be afraid of 
giving wild animals a place, though it is hardly desirable to 
have them too brilliant. 

For the somewhat older children, pictures of soldiers 
have always an attraction. Here the same rule of activity 
and life holds good. Show the children one of Remington’s 
paintings of Rough Riders, or of Indians attacking a cara- 
van, and note the result. Interest and comment are 
spontaneous ; you are giving them real pleasure. 

Lady Butler's “Scotland Forever,” is one of the finest of 
these ; another is the one entitled “The Thin Red Line.” 
All of Messonier’s are good, though I would avoid those 
which introduce dead bodies, blood, and carnage. The 
pictures of our Colonial and Indian warfare are also good, 
and should not be omitted. 

One picture of this class which always pleases is Qheca’s 
“ Ben-Hur Chariot Race.” The spirit and dash of the 
thing, the onrush of the galloping horses, seems to appeal ir- 
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resistibly to children. But for the younger children, at any 
rate the primary grades, it is better to stick to the people 
and animals. Don’t forget the horses, and remember that 
others have been painted besides “ Pharoah’s Horses.” 
“The Society of Friends, representing horses and pigeons 
together, is one of the best, but there are many others. 

Pictures of foreign people and scenes are always enjoyed. 
The Arabs and their horses, and Remington’s Indians, 
never fail to give satisfaction. Give the children what 
they enjoy, not what you think they ought to enjoy. Give 
them lots of life and action, give them pictures they 
want to look at, and do, for the present, keep away 
from the Parthenon, and the portrait of Whittier ! 


(Does everybody think as Mr. Morgan does ?)—THE EpvITor. 





A Motion Song 
(Tune—“ Jingle Bells”) 
Hands are clasped and high ; 
Heads are moving slow, 
Nodding: ‘“ Yes, yes, yes,” 
Shaking: ‘ No, no, no.” 
Now we let them turn, 
First to left, then right, 
Looking over shoulders—s »>— 
To see a backward sight. 


Clapping—one ! clapping—two! 
Clapping loud for three ; 

Motions, smiles and happy words 
We use to show our glee. 


Clapping—one ! clapping—two ! 
Clapping loud for three ; 

Motion smiles and happy words 
We use to show our glee. 


Forward, up, back, down, 
See the shoulders move, 
That they like it well, 
Cheerful faces prove. 
Right and left and both 
Journey in their turn— 
Till the path of forward, up, 
And back and down they learn. 


Right fvot’s going out, 
Back with one, two, three. 
Left foot follows suit, 
Stepping gracefully. 
Easy so it seems, 
Hard it is to do, 
When we want the steps to be 
All quiet, firm, and true.—Se/. 





Multiplication Table 


I think I have conquered that horrid multiplication table, 
and my children would rather have it than any-other crill 
work in number. From 1X1 to 12X12 there are seventy- 
eight combinations. With colored chalk, I made seventy- 
eight little oblongs on the board. These oblongs are each 
filled with a combination without the answer, and are left on 
the board as long as the drill is necessary, which may be a 
month or more. Each pupil is furnished with the complete 
table, which list he has made up himself under my super- 
vision. When the recitation period arrives, I send a pupil 
to the board with a pointer, and he calls out the answer as 
he points. If he succeeds in reciting the amount assigned 
him without a mistake, I give him a slip of paper, with the 
day of the month and a ten at the top. The 10 means 
perfect in the drill for that day. The signing of my initials 
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at the bottom guards against counterfeit. The children 
call these slip tickets and have great fun in seeing who can 
get the largest number. I keep tally in my notebook, too, 
and that gives me a record of class grade in that work. 
Should a pupil make a mistake, the others call out the right 
answer, and he writes his name on the board together with 
the combination he missed, and another pupil takes his 
place. ‘There will be some weeping for a day or two, per- 
haps, but it will soon give way to greater effort, and when 
once the tables are learned the problems in multiplication 
can be worked in a surprisingly short time. Ifyou have not 
board room, get a roll of cheap wall paper and tack it to the 
wall in any length you choose. Write on the wrong side 
of course. I give this drill not to introduce the tables, but 
as a clincher after the regular work in that line. 
— Mamie I. Fulkerson 





Spelling Device 
R. Ol. 


This illustration shows an interesting device which chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoy. 
Pictures are carefully cut from discarded readers and 
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given to the children with sheets of paper on which they 


are to write words suggested by the picture. The teacher, 
realizing the harm that may result from pupils carefully 
writing misspelled words, tells the class to write only words 
which they feel sure they can spell correctly. Those 
children who have neatly written papers are to have the 
pictures attached to their papers and hung up in the 
room. 

In the course of a few weeks, return the same papers to 
the class, and let them skip a line on the paper and add to 
the list new words which they feel sure they can spell. It 
is surprising to note how much more they see in the picture 
the second time they study it and how their spelling vo- 
cabulary of words has increased. 

Vary the exercise by trying this some day. After a child 
has written his list of words below the picture, tell him to 
sign his name. The next day papers are exchanged and 
the children try to add new words to their companions’ 
lists. 

This little exercise is not only helpful in spelling, but also 
in penmanship, for every child will try to have his writing 
look a little bit better than that of his neighbor. 
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Sights and Insights 


MABEL L, Brown,: Boston, Mass. 


“God hath been very good. 
Tis He whose hand 
Moulded the sunny hills, and doth keep 
The fountains in their secret places cool. 
’Tis He who’ leadeth up the sun, 
And tempereth the keenness of the frost; 
And, therefore, in the plenty of the feast, 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 
Have praises. for the well-completed year.” 


Stars The myth stories that cluster around the study of 
the stars are certainly fascinating to any teacher who loves 
to tell a story. The Pleiades, Castor and Pollux, Orion, 
Aries, and the story of the Golden Fleece, Cassiopeia, Great 
and Little Bear, etc. 

But of course constellation study is not practical or neces- 
sary. When I have time or the mood takes me, I like to 
tell the children that the ancients used to make up stories 
about the bright, twinkling stars in the sky. I tell them a 
few, drawing on the board the constellation that goes with 
the-story, filling in the imaginary lines that make up the 
picture. 

Orion, with his golden belt and sword, is a fine one for 
them, and the Great Dipper, which is an old friend to some 
of them. 

We speak of the North Star, and with the linking which 
so helps to fix facts, we go back to the compass needle 
which tells the wandering sailor to see the North, and the 
bright star which also helps to show him direction. He can 
also tell where he is by the different groups of stars and 
their positions. 

Some suggestive questions are: What helps to light us at 
night beside the moon? Are the stars all of the same size? 
Do they all shine alike? The result of observation will show 
them that some twinkle, some shine with a steady light, they 
differ in size, and in the brightness of their light. Speak of 
the evening star that accompanies the new moon. 

Do you know the white, broad, misty line that stretches 
across the sky like a cobweb? Did you know that it was 
called the Milky Way? Why do you suppose it has that 
name? Has anyone told you that it is made of thousands of 
little stars, very, very close together, and so far away from 
us that the light looks pale. (I have looked in vain for the 
Milky Way legend. There is quite a pretty one, I believe, 
in the Russian. If any one of my readers has it, I wish she 
would kindly let me have it, per PRIMARY EDUCATION.) 

Who has ever seen a shooting star? That means it has 
fallen from its place in the sky. How are stars useful to 
us? We love their beauty, they give us light, and help us 
to show the right way to people who are lost. 

Of course I do not use the words constellation, or planet. 
We speak of groups of stars. I do try to have the children 
puzzle out, from the drawings which I make and they copy, 
the Great Bear or Dipper, Cassiopeia,and Orion. ‘They are 
very easy to locate. Also the position of the North Star 
may be ascertained. The Dipper, North Star, and Cassio- 
peia, can all be located from their relative positions. With 
older children, a “Guide to the Heavens” would give en- 
joyable work. 

We must not omit “ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” our 
old-time favorite, in our list of poems. Remind the children 
of the beautiful Indian fancy in ‘‘ Hiawatha,” that stars are 
the flowers of Heaven. Older children appreciate much of 
Dickens’ “ Child’s Dream of a Star.”” Read instead of tell- 
ing the story, it is a pity to lose the tender, beautiful 
language. I think children feel its simplicity. 

Rain While, generally speaking, I keep to this order, 
first observation lessons, wind and clouds, followed directly 
by the last series, sun, moon, and stars, yet as weather is an 
uncertain quantity, the rain lessons may be “ slipped in,’ 
whenever a good easterly storm affords an opportunity. 
After the lessons on appearance of clouds, would naturally 
follow cloud formation, rain, etc. However, I like to take 
these cloud formation and rain lessons later, when I can, so 
that 1 can pass more directly to the other forms, snow, etc., 
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and the little experimental lessons, which make interest in 
the winter time when nature work material is scarce. 

At any rate, the opportune day comes in the fall, dark 
and wet, with the rain dashing against the windows. From 
our experience, we note first the appearance of the clouds. 
We remember the beautiful fair weather clouds, white and 
soft looking, which floated in the sky only the day before, 
and compare them with the dark gray bands of nimbus 
clouds. Perhaps they are very heavy and dense, which 
means, the children think, “one session,” because it will 
rain allday. Or perhaps some sharp eyes see where the 
masses are scattered, with a lighter look beneath, and an 
appearance of “ clearing off.” 

The raindrops patter against the pain. The direction 
from which they come is noticed, and the slant that the 
rainfall is taking past the window. By this we establish the 
direction of the wind, and if we keep in our weather record 
the wind and weather both, we learn later in the year, by 
looking back, that our east and north winds have brought 
the harvest storms. 

The children watch the drops and speak of their size and 
shape ; if they strike the window gently, or very hard. 
Which means the harder storm, the large, round drops fall- 
ing far apart, or the fine sleet? 

At recess time we cannot go outdoors, so we crowd to the 
windows to watch the water in the school yard. What does 
most of the water do? What becomes of it? If it stops 
raining soon, when you go home at noon the ground will 
not look nearly so wet as it does now. The water sinks into 
the ground? Yes. I illustrate with an opportunely dry 
plant, standing in my window. 

We discuss the.utility of the rain. The children see, that 
as my drooping plant revives from its shower, so the plants, 
trees, etc., are nourished in a way by the water sinking 
around their roots. 

But there is still a great deal of the rainfall to be seen in 
the pools of water. The children are led to observe that 
these collect on the little rises of ground, fill up, and over- 
flow. The little streams make tiny ditches for themselves, 
and slide down, joining other streams as they go, into the 
gutters below the paths, or sidewalks. They carry away 
much earth in their passage. A glass of this muddy water 
left to settle will show quite a sediment. The separation of 
the finer and coarser earth is plainly marked, the fine soil 
slipping to the bottom of the glass. 

The boys will tell of the delights of making mud walls 
and dams, and will notice the force of the water as it crum- 
bles away the edge of the earth. 

A trip to a neighboring hill, when possible, directly after 
a storm, will give the class an opportunity to observe the 
action of the running water on the slopes, and on the level. 
The small stones, carried down in its descent, show the 
power of the millions of tiny drops that seemed so gentle. 

When this is impossible, encourage them to notice for 
themselves on the way from school, the results of the rain. 

The rainfall can be measured, if the children will set a 
pail outside to catch the drops, and carefully measure its 
contents. 

From these rain lessons the talk naturally goes on to: the 
brooks, ponds, and rivers which are constantly being fed by 
this water supply. The city children know little of the 
difference of water forms. They may possibly have a good 
idea of a river, if there is one near their native city. From 
that, the other forms may be shown by pictures, and by 
blackboard sketching. 

Show the hills, with the beginnings of the little streams, 
and trace their descent to join with other little streams to 
form brooks which ever increase in size till they form the 
broad rivers which lose themselves in the sea. They can 
see the same thing on a small scale, from the tiny streams 
caused by the rainfall. 

If these lessons come at the time the children are learning 
or reading about Holland, they will feel an extra interest in 
the dikes and canals. There is much of interest in occupa- 
tion lessons running along these lines. 

The Holland stories are good, too. A little told from 
‘‘Hans Brinker’’—it is not easy or interesting reading for 
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small children — and we must not leave out the little Hero 
of Haarlem. The boys always “ straighten up ”’ over that. 

Rain songs are many and varied. From the kindergarten 
up, the subject has been well written in verse and song, and 
the children will give you the names of plenty of “ patter ”’ 
songs to suit any rainy day occasion. And what charming 
little rainy day games you will find, looking back over your 
old files of PRimaRY Epbucation. 

Just one thing more: of course we spoke of rainbows in 
our sun, and color, and prism lessons. Don’t forget to 
remind the children of the beauty that comes with the 
breaking of the heavy cloud banks, and the shining of the 
sun through millions of the tiny little water drops, to tell 
them that their old friend is back again. The day on which 
I am writing this paper is the third of three gloomy ones, 
in which I had plenty of material for rain talks. This after- 
noon the sun looked in at our windows most unexpectedly, 
and was received by the little folks with a long-drawn sigh 
of gladness. 

Hail ‘The children notice the sharp click, as of stones, 
succeeding to the gentle patter of the rain. Some one is 
sure to know these hard drops are hailstones, and know 
too that they are made of frozen water. They are 
eager to tell that they have taken them up in their hot 
little hands, where they have melted immediately. I tell 
them of the damage done to farmers’ crops, and some one 
has a story to tell of windows broken by their force. 

We shall come back later to these natural forms of 
water, and to dew and fog, which we just notice and name 
as occasion serves, up to this time. 

Weather Records With the many new leaves to be 
turned over at the coming of the New Year, let us begin to 
elaborate our weather record. I have found that ‘the chil- 
dren enjoy a calendar much more if they make it them- 
selves, but I do not let them try before January. The 
results are too crude to be pleasing to any one. 

They have made the calendars in this way: I have ruled 
large sheets of card board into squares, and they have pasted 
on figures which they cut from old calendars. A space left 
for a border has been filled with some design, like evergreen 
needles for winter, etc. The upper part of the card-board 
has been left large enough for a sheet of drawing paper to 
be pasted on it. 

Every month all the children have a chance to try for the 
best imaginative drawing to represent the weather of that 
season. Sliding and skating for the winter months, etc., 
shows the idea. 

The best one is selected by vote, copied in color, and 
pasted at the head of the calendar. I enclose acopy of one 
sheet. 

I would recommend my readers a charming little idea in 
School Arts Book (Worcester, Mass.) for October, by 
Frederick Whitney. The children make their calendar 
cards 22” x 28”, in squares, leaving an oblong at the top for 
the illustration. In the copies sent, the figures were all 
animals, rabbits for February, frogs for April, etc. The 
children drew these, cut them out, and pasted them in the 
prepared space, which I should say, had already an appro- 
priate background drawn in. The -effect was very pretty, 
and I think I shall try it myself. 

The children had two-inch squares distributed among them 
in which they tried their skill at making figures good 
enough for their calendar. 

For the rest of the year, I change the weather record in 
this way. I discard the colored chalk or paper disks, and 
the children write the words cloudy, fair, etc. The direction 
of the wind is indicated by arrows drawn on the calendar. 
One third grade teacher replaces the calendar by a card 
made out with the date at the side, and spaces for the 
children’s writing under items for observation. 

Nature Study—Evergreens When it comes to immediate 
results, which are so comforting to us who often have to 
wait so long to see any fruit of our labors, evergreens are 
very Satisfactory. They can be drawn and painted accurately 
and well, even in the lowest grade, and the information 
gained about them is definite and easily remembered. The 
thought of the winter beauty can be emphasized. Our only 
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color at the time when other trees are bare, is provided by 


these trees which have just shed their old needles and are fresh 
and green. ‘Then the value of them to birds and other 
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animals as a protection against wind and storm. 
they have needles rather than leaves? 

There is probably a pine or other evergreen tree quite 
near the school. If not, we must study it on our walk. Let 
us note the shape of the tree and the arrangement of the 
branches. Why do the lower branches disappear rather 
than the upper ones? Look at the bark. How does it 
differ from maples, oaks, etc.? What do we find underneath 
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it? Smell and taste it. (A little extra side issue comes in 
with regard to spruce and its gum, with ”o moral attached !) 
The children should be able to recognize, from the needles 
and their growth, common evergreens—pine, spruce, hem- 


lock, fir, and cedar. It has just occured to me that a good 
way to fix the different trees might be to have a “ pine’ 
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week, a “ fir” week, etc. The children could bring in dif- 
ferent varieties of pines and cones, objects made of pine, etc. 

The analogy and difference between needles and” leaves 
can be brought out. They resemble leaves in color, growth, 
decay, and.fall. They have some of the uses of leaves. 
They differ in shape, and resistance to wind, rain, etc., 
also in their growth on the stem. The manner of growth; 
in bunches or singly, on the sides of the stem or circling it, 
should be thoroughly taught, as it helps to determine the 
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tree. I find that this is a good exercise and test; after all 
the evergreen lessons have been given, I give three or four 
kinds to each child, and he draws them, placing the name 
below. I enclose a specimen sheet. 

At least two varieties of pine should be taught, white pine 
and Norway pine. The study of cones can be left until the 
second year’s work, as the little ones have enough to do 
with the bunches of needles, in painting and studying them. 


Our Club 
(Recitation) 


We're going to have the mostest fun! 
It’s going to be a club; 

And no one can belong to it 
But Dot, and me, and Bub. 


We thought we’d havea Reading Club, 
But couldn’t, ’cause, you see, 

Not one of us knows how to read, 
Not Dot, nor Bub, nor me. 


And then we said a Sewing Club, 
But thought we’d better not; 

’Cause none of us knows how to sew— 
Not me, nor Bub, nor Dot. 


And so it’s just a Playing Club; 
We play till time for tea; 
And, oh, we have the bestest times !— 
Just Dot ,and Bub, and me. 
—Carolyn Wells in St. Nicholas 


Opening the Eyes 

My little folks thoroughly enjoy the spelling lesson if I 
use this simple device. 

I close my eyes and call upon a child to pronounce, spell, 
and mark the given word. If all is done correctly, my eyes 
open, otherwise they are closed until another child tries. 
They never tire of opening my eyes. 

Fellow teacher, when your lesson lags, try this device. 

M. W. QuaTTLEBAUM 


Putting. a Baby Elephant to Bed 


It was getting dark in the big circus tent. Nellie held 
tight hold of her father’s hand as they walked across the 
great ring where the animals performed. In the animals’ 
tent a gasoline light fluttered and smoked in the wind. 

“ You’re just in time,”’ said the circus man. 

In one corner of the tent were several elephants. One 
mother elephant had a baby elephant not much taller than 
Nellie. 

“‘She’ll put her baby to bed pretty soon,” said the circus 
man. ‘She always does before it’s time to go in the ring 
for the evening performance.” 

Nellie, her father and the circus man, sat down on a bale 
of straw and watched the great gray beasts as they munched 
at their supper. 

Presently the mother elephant put her trunk around her 
baby’s neck, and seemed to whisper to him as he rubbed 
his head against her knee. He stood a moment, then 
raised his head, flapped his little ears, gave a flirt of 
his little cord of a tail, and trotted off by his mother’s side 
to the center of their pen. 

There she left him, and went to a pile of hay at 
one corner. She took up bunch after bunch of the hay with 
her trunk and spread it around her baby. The baby did 
not once stir from the spot where she had left him. 

When the hay was all spread, the mother began to tread 
it down with her feet. ‘Than mamma elephant went to the 
farther side of the pen and fumbled about the ground with 
her trunk. 

This time mamma stood outside the baby’s bed, and 
blew a cloud of fine dust into the folds of his skin, till he 
was thoroughly powdered for the night. 

This done, she again put her trunk about his body, 
and the little fellow dropped to his knees on the carefully- 
trodden bed. After a few soft pats, and a few soft grunts 
from his mother, the baby lay still and was soon fast asleep, 

3ut mamma elephant’s work was not yet done. She 
took up hay in her trunk and tossed it lightly along the 
baby’s sides until he was entirely covered. 

« What did she do all that for?” said Nellie. 

“In the elephants’ home in the forests and jungles of 
India and Africa,’ replied her father, “‘ there are many big 
snakes that might harm the baby elephant. In the forest 
she makes the baby’s bed of grass and leaves and treads it 
down to make sure there are no snakes hidden in it. 
When she makes the bed of hay in this country she does 
the same thing. She blew dust on him because in their 
home insects get into the tender folds of the baby’s skin and 
bite him. The dust keeps them out. And the mother 
covered the baby up so that no hunter could find him, In 
their own home she would have covered him with grass, 
leaves and sticks.’”— Adapted from Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 





The Biggest Border 


The drawing teacher was giving a lesson on borders. The 
children had made colored borders on little tisswe-paper 
handkerchiefs, and had discovered that numerous things in 
the room had borders. Then the teacher said, “1 want you 
to put on your ‘thinking caps’ and in a few moments be 
ready to tell me about the very biggest and nicest border 
that you know of.”’ 

Soon little hands fluttered in the air like white birds. 
Little Leona shook her hand so eagerly that the teacher 
smiled at her earnestness and said, ‘‘Well, Leona, what is the 
very nicest border you know?” 

Leona’s face beamed as she answered, “ Misser Dean.”’ 

«‘T don’t understand, dear. Where is this border?” 

“It’s Misser Dean—he’s the nicest one I know,” explained 
Leona, gravely, “and he’s a dearder to my auntie.” 

—-Ada Taylor Dawes 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.— Tennyson 
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The Little Boy from Rivertwixt 
A Monologue 


STELLA WEILER TAYLOR 


A primary teacher, on her way to school, overtakes a little 
boy on a corner crossing. The lad has evidently been await- 
ing her, and introduces himself, and various subjects pertain- 
ing to primary schools, as follows : 


a OOD-MORNING! I’m the little 
————~-—-—= boy who’s just moved into 
the second house from the cor- 
ner. Didn’t you see me at school 
all this week? I saw you. Yes’m, 
I started Monday morning. I’m 
in Miss Ferrol’s room. Oh, yes’m, 
I’m six! My folks just moved 
here from Rivertwixt. I went to 
school there. I had an awful 
kind teacher. She had more gold 
teeth than any other teacher in 
our schoolhouse. You could see 
them when she laughed. She 
had as many gold teeth as a fairy princess) My mamma 
hasn’t any — only just plain, white teeth like everyone else. 
But my mamma doesn’t laugh — evex— so it doesn’t matter 
much. Miss Bobbs— that’s my Rivertwixt teacher — used 
to laugh all the time, just like the little boys and girls was 
a circus clown ! 

There was the daddes¢ boy in the front seat—his name 
was Clyde — and he’d skate across the floor, and climb over 
the des’s, and talk out loud, and Miss Bobbs just laughed at 
him all the time, and so did the children, and then all the 
other little boys tried to be funny, too. We had awful good 
times in Miss Bobbs’s room. The man what whips — I for- 
get what you call him, but there’s always one of them in 
every school, said we was the noisiest class in the build- 
ing. But we was always awful quiet when he came in. He 
didn’t come much, though. 

We had company, sometimes, Miss Bobbs used to tell us 
when they was coming. She wouldn’t laugh, then. She 
changed our seats, so all the best writers would be in one 
row, and the best readers in another, and the best blockers 
in another. What’s blockers? Why, don’t you know? 
We had wooden blocks on a table, and we told what was the 
racial of A to B, and which was a cinder, and which was a 
triangle prisoner. And sometimes the blockers would go to 
the blackboard and draw foots and yards, and Miss Bobbs 
would measure. I wasn’t a good blocker. 

Oh, is that ’rithmetic? 1° must remember to tell papa. 
He said he wished they’d teach me ’rithmetic. And here I 
was having it, and he didn’t know it! 

Well, one time, company came, and Miss Bobbs told us 
how to act. She just begged Clyde not to be funny until 
they went away, or she’d send us all upstairs to the man 
what whips. That made us scared. So then the company 
came in. I guess they was all teacher-ladies. But they 
had hats on, and these fuzzy, caterpillar things, about their 
necks. First, we sang. It was the song I like best — about 
“The Land where My Father Died.” Don’t you know that 
song? Why, Miss Ferrol knows it! We sang it yesterday. 
It’s all about the sweet land of liver-tea. We sang every fi’ 
minutes in Miss Bobbs’s room. I used to get awful much 
tired of getting up and down so much. After we sang for 
the company, Miss Bobbs said, “ The third row may pass 
quietly to the board.” That was my row. We was the best 
writers. But we all was used to running for best place, and 
so we ran, and one little girl fell down and knocked out a 
tooth, and cried something fierce! And Clyde hopped over 
a seat, and the company didn’t laugh, and Miss Bobbs didn’t 
laugh. She looked scary. She told us to draw a line six 
inches long. We didn’t get. it right— not a one of us. 
Mine was awful wavy. My hand was wiggly. So was Miss 
Bobbs’s when she measured the lines. She began to scold 
us. The company never moved. They just sat like the 
“ five fat turkeys are we” in my picture-book. When Miss 
Bobbs came to me, I pulled her sleeve and said, “ This 
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isn’t the d/ock row, Miss Bobbs. We’re the goodest wreters. 
Then one of the company laughed — a 
And Miss Bobbs sent us to our seats. 
We sang: 


Did you forget?” 
little. 


An’ we sang 
again, to rest us. 

















** We wrote ’em in the air like this ”’ 


“ One night when the jew had washed his face 
Off a little bright-eye daisy ” — 

Oh, was it dew? Do you know that song? 

We didn’t sing it that way at Rivertwixt. 
Then we had spelling. We could spell big words in Miss 
Bobbs’s room. ‘The row of goodest spellers went to the 
board. Then Miss Bobbs wrote words, and we looked hard, 
and wrote ’em in the air like this. Then she ’rased the 


What’s dew? 
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“1 always somehow wrote Kitty for Cat” 
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words and we wrote each one on our slates. Say, you don’t 
use slates here, do you? Miss Ferrol told me to take mine 
home, an’ my sponge, too, ’cause there might be some ger- 
mans in them. I don’t see how, do you? Was she fooling 
me? I got my little tablet here. I choosed this one, ’cause 
it’s got a beautiful lady on it, riding in an automobile, with a 
red party dress. 

What was I telling you? Oh, yes—about the spelling 
lesson. Miss Bobbs wrote long words —circus, and college, 
and ice cream. Then she rubbed them out and told the 
good spellers at the board to write ice cream, ’thout any 
help from her. Everyone got that right —and they got 
the other words right, too, only they wrote circus when she 
called college, and college when she said circus. It is hard 
to remember which word’s which, in spelling. I always 
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somehow wrote mouse for rat, and itty for cat. Spelling 
mixes me up. Do I know my alphabet? What’s shat? 
My a,b, c’s? No’m. We didn’t have that in Rivertwixt. 

Then we sang some more, I forget what, and then we 
had drawing. Miss Bobbs gave us each a paper and some 
charcoal, and said, “ Now, dears, draw me a pretty picture. 
Draw me what you do to help mamma at home.” Then we 
all drawed — and I was running to the grocery for bread — 
when Willie Smallweed, next to me, cried out loud. Miss 
Bobbs flew over and said, what was the matter, and 
Willie kept crying “ Me tant! Me tant!” right before the 
company, and Miss Bobbs said, “ Let Miss Bobbs help you. 
There! There! What does my good little man do to help 
his dear, kind mammaat home?” And that kid hollered out 
“ Oh, me dits her beer!” And then the company did laugh, 
and Miss Bobbs said, it was time for home, and we said our 
prayers and all got our hats — yes, I think we made some 
noise —and then the bell didn’t ring, and didn’t ring, and 
Miss Bobbs said, “ Children, mark time!” And we marked 
time, and marked time, for hours and hours, I guess, till 
bimebye the bell rang. And we was so glad to get out, 
‘cause we never was still so long before, we just hollered 
when we got to the school-yard, and the man what whips 
looked out of his window, terrible cross! I was almost 
afraid to go back. But I’d forgot a penny on my desk, and 
I wanted some shoe-string licorice. So I went back just as 
still as a mouse. The company was all gone. But Miss 
Bobbs was there. She was at her des’, and I thought she 
was asleep. She wasn’t. She was crying, something fierce. 
I got my penny. Then I went to Miss Bobbs. I told her 
“Here’s a penny. I’m sorry ’cause we’re so bad.” And 
she kissed me, and cried, and said “ Oh, ‘tommy! Tommy ! 
It wasn’t you children. It was myse/f//"’ But it never was! 
Miss Bobbs was just as lady-like and never even laughed 
like she did when there wasn’t any old company there. I 
like Miss Bobbs all right. I’ve had two mammas now, and I 
don’t want anything to happen to this one, but if anything 
does I speak for Miss Bobbs for the next mamma! The folks 
in Rivertwixt say she’s an awful easy teacher. There’s one 
teacher there that’s s¢rick, though! She whipped a boy to 
death once —the boy told me so himself — and she pulls 
little girls’ plaits out by the roots when they turn around in 
their seats! I’m glad 1 left Rivertwixt ’fore I got in her 
room. I’m easy scared. 

I live so close to your house, I’m going to wait and walk 
to school with you every morning. I can tell you two 
blocks away. You don’t look like any of the other teachers. 
No— ’tisn’t cause there’s a pack of children always walk- 
ing with you. No— ’t isn’t ’cause you smile —nor any- 
thing like that! It’s just ’cause you’re so kind of skinny! 
Goodbye. I'll see you in the morning! [He waves a 
blithe farewell, and ascends the school-yard slope.| 





The Brook’s Winter Palace 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him Winter proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 

He sculptured every Summer delight 

Jn his halls and chambers out of sight ; 
Sometimes his twinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost leaved forest crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
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With quaint arabesques of ice fern leaf ; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bullrush tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 

Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of évery one; 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 

Could match this winter palace of ice ; 

*Twas as every image that mirrored lay 

In his depths serene through the summer day, 

Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost.—From “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell Lowell 


A Japanese Village 
FLorA E, H1InMAN, Medford, Mass. 


Thinking that perhaps some other school might like to 
make a Japanese village, just at this time when the Japanese 
are especially talked about —I send some pictures, and a 
description of the villgae, we enjoyed making. 

I have a first grade and so of course the planning and the 
most difficult work had to be done by the teacher; but 
there was much that the children could do, and they did it 
most enthusiastically. To begin operations, we secured a 
buard the same length and width as the top of a kinder- 
garten table, which we used to keep the damp sand from 
spotting the table. Our janitor then nailed a narrow strip 
of wood around the edge of this board to keep the sand 
from falling off. We then got some damp sand, and formed 
the sacred volcano, Fuji-yama, a little back of the centre. 
The eruption was represented, by inserting into the crater, 
some burning matches for flame, and a lighted joss stick for 
smoke. On one end of the table we formed some hills, and 
among these, we placed some little Japanese houses made of 
china, which one of the boys brought. 

There were also some little garden houses, a rabbit, a tree, 
a gate, and a bridge, which we arranged as artistically as 
possible. The bridge was over a river which was represented 
by a strip of silver paper. 

The river led to the lake which was made by sinking a 
small dish into the sand and then filling with water. The 
dish was first painted a light color, aud while moist, sprinkled 
with sand to make it represent a sandy bottom, Green 
velvet was then placed on the margin of the lake to give the 
appearance of grass. The little path which led over the 
bridge and up to the houses was bordered by trees which 
were little twigs of balsam. On the hill-sides, we also 
planted trees. On the opposite end of table, we tried to give 
a nearer view of a Japanese village. The frame-work of the 
house was made of small sticks. Ordinary chalk-boxes were 
broken up and used in making the sidesof the house. Hay 
tied up into small bundles were placed parallel, extending 
from the ridge-pole to the siding, to give the appearance of 
thatched roof. A little piazza was also thatched. On each 
of the two sides of the house, we cut places for doors. A 
little Japanese lantern was hung from the frame work of the 
piazza. A path bordered with trees led around the house 
to a small hill. 

The body part of the jinrickisha was made from white 
drawing paper, and ornamented. The wheels were cut from 
oak tag in such a way as to give the appearance of spokes. 

The lady who rode in the jinrickisha was a small Japanese 
doll — loaned for the occasion. She carried a little parasol 
made from white drawing paper and ornamented. The 
man who pulled the jinrickisha was made from clay and 
dressed in black. His face was painted a light brown, and 
his eyes and hair were black. 

The Japanese lady who sat on the ground, was also made 
of clay. She had beside her a small table made from white 
drawing paper and ornamented, on which was a cup and 
saucer made from clay. A larger Japanese doll stood at the 
rear of the house. 
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An Oral Language Lesson 


SusAN J. BAKEMAN, Everett, Mass. 


i i AVE you been interested in the discussion, among 
the leading educators, regarding the poor work 
done in elementary schools, in written language? 

We ought to be, since the cause of the difficulty 
has been laid at our door. 

“Why do these children write such poor compositions ?”’ 
asks the perplexed ninth grade teacher. 

“What stilted, lifeless productions!’’ says the high 
school teacher, bending wearily over her task of correcting 
ninety papers. And evenin college, the professor will tell 
you, that the average freshman cannot express himself 
clearly and forcibly upon the most common subjects ; 
hence the use of the daily “ théme.” 

Now where does the trouble begin! Professor Chubb 
says, “In the elementary schools.” And adds, “ We attri- 
bute it largely to the following general causes; (1) too 
much written work is asked for; (2) it is too labored, be- 
cause we press for an excellence in form, that is not to be 
expected from the young; (3) the compositions are often 
too long; (4) wrong topics are chosen, depriving the work 
of reality and interest for the child.” 

The tendency toward too much written work has doubt- 
less arisen from the fact that we are seeking results, and 
oral work is so intangible. But when we consider, “That, 
as are a child’s habits of oral expression, so will his habits 
of written expression tend to become.” Ought it not to be 
the aim of lower grade teachers to train the child to think 
and express himself easily and naturally? And this too, 
without being hampered by the mechanical tools of spelling, 
punctuation, and penmanship. 

Our language course this year, requires that at least four- 
fifths of the work in the first three grades be oral. In 
choosing matter for oral reproduction, | have tried 
to select stories from well-edited classics, such that 
will be of sufficient value to spend time upon, per- 
haps a week or ten days. 

The editor has asked me to tell you how I used 
the story of “Tom Thumb” as an oral language 
lesson. First, I became thoroughly acquainted 
with the story as told in Scudder’s “Fable and 
Folk Stories.”” It is divided into four chapters, 
viz. 

I. Tom is Sold for a Bargain. 

II. How Tom Frightened the Thieves. 

III. Inside a Cow. 

IV. Safe at Home Again. 


As one of the chief aims of oral language is 
the building of a vocabulary, we should not tell 
the story in too simple language, but rather seek 
to introduce new words and phrases, dwelling upon 
them unti! the child makes them hisown. These 
are some of the expressions that I selected from 
“Tom Thumb” to be emphasized as I told the 
story. ‘How lonely itis!” ‘ Love him dearly.” 
“ How odd itis!” ‘My own flesh and blood is 
dearer to me than all the gold in the world.” “ Plucked 
up courage.” “Crushed to death.” “Safe and sound.” 
““ Now it chanced.” “ Prowling.” “ Frolic.” 

I told the story of the first chapter for one ‘lesson. I 
found that ¢//ing the story was much more effective than 
reading it, as it enabled me to get the attention of both eye 
and ear. I described the lives of the poor peasants, and 
pictured the interior of the cottage, allowing the children to 
help me as much as possible. 

We all know how glibly Johnnie tells us after school, of 
what he saw at the circus, which only goes to prove that 
what a child really knows or has experienced, he is delighted 
to tell. I found this to be true, when speaking of the barn 
where Tom hid in the hay. Some of the children had 
never seen a real country barn, with its immense hay-lofts 
and stanchions for fifteen or twenty cows. A more fortu- 
nate boy who had spent his summer in the country, seemed 
very proud to impart his knowledge to the others. 
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After asking questions and repeating the most important 
facts, the class was ready for the next lesson. 

In the second lesson, i asked the chi/dren to tell the story. 
As in every class there are some natural story tellers, I let 
them try first. All spontaneity is lost if a child feels that 
he must tell the story. At first the child should not be 
hampered by criticism, unless incorrect English is used; 
though if he fails to use the “chosen words,” the teacher 
should repeat and emphasize. Albert said one day, in tell- 
ing of Tom’s danger in the cow’s mouth, “ When the cow 
began to chew the hay, Tom was afraid he would be 
squashed to pieces.” 

«Crushed to death,’ the story says,” I remarked. 

Not all children are capable of telling any considerable 
portion of the story, but some part of it will impress itself 
upon thein. 

One little fellow in my lowest class always watched 
eagerly when the first chapter was told, to see if the child 
left out how Tom’s father set him astride a stick to play, 
after taking him from the horse’s ear. An unimportant 
point to be sure, but how proud he is to add his mite. At 
each of the three following lessons, I reviewed, still em- 
phasizing my chosen words, and took a chapter in advance, 
till the class could tell the whole story. 

After taking up a new story, I encouraged the children to 
tell it to the younger brothers and sisters at home, as it 
loses nothing in interest, and they gain in fluency. Hav- 
ing completed the story, do not lose sight of these words 
and phrases. Keep them for use in other language work, 
both oral and written, till they become a part of the child’s 
vocabulary, and he uses them naturally and freely in con- 
versation lessons. 

The story of “Tom Thumb” may be illustrated with 
brush or scissors. Many good pictures will suggest them- 
selves to teacher and pupils. I have chosen the scene in 


the little hut, where the father holds Tom out in his hand, 





and tells him he is not big enough to drive the horse to the 
woods. The figures are cut from a light weight black 
paper, and mounted on white drawing paper. 





“] Would not Always Reason” 


« T would not always reason.; the straight path 
Wearies me with its never-varying lines, 
And we grow melancholy. I would 
Make Reason my guide, but she would sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 
The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 
Around me. She should be my counsellor, 
But not my tyrant ; for the spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers ; 
And there are motions in the soul of man 
That she must look upon with awe.” —Aryant 
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Bus Briggs 
ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


‘ The Individuality of the Child is Sacred” 


O said a great educator. Bus Briggs wasa boy. He 
bry was not an attractive specimen of boyhood either, as 
boys go. Bus was cross-eyed, had freckles and red 
hair; hada large mouth, usually open and showing 
the spaces where three teeth had been knocked out by a 
ball at a ball game. He had bow-legs, large hands and 
feet, chewed gum, smoked, was not clean; used slang con- 
stantly, always did the wrong thing at the wrong time; was 
troublesome at school, and never knew his lessons. No, 
Bus was not a boy you would have liked. His real name 
was Columbus Briggs, but time is valuable, and Columbus 
dwindled to Bus. In one particular he was like the illus- 
trious man after whom he was named. He was an explorer. 
Miss May found that out, before she had had Bus’s compan- 
ionship more than a week. ‘There was always a question in 
Bus’s mind, as to what would happen if he should do such 
or such a thing. 

What would happen if he should run home at recess, and 
not return until next day? What would happen if he tied 
Susie Bates’s hair ribbon to the back of her chair? What 
would happen if he should put one of his curved legs into 
the aisle and trip Percy Hill? What would happen if, if, if? 

But, in addition to the graces of which I have told you, 
Bus had two others ; two of the best gifts which a fairy god- 
mother could bestow. They were a heart and a sense of 
humor. Now a boy with a heart and a sense of humor, is a 
good boy to study. The only trouble was that Bus kept his 
heart so secretly and cunningly hidden, that no one would 
have guessed that he had one. 

Miss May was a normal graduate, and she had found a 
very large stone in her way. What should shedo? “Leta 
natural punishment follow the offense,” she had copied in 
her note book, while listening to a lecture given by one of 
her instructors. 

Very well, but she couldn’t tie Azs hair ribbon to the back 
of a chair. His hair, fortunately for him, was at that 
very moment lying in a bright-colored heap at the barber’s. 
Neither could he be kept after school to make up the 
time that he had lost when he had run away from school 
at recess, for Bus peddled papers, and to keep him after 
school would be to punish the innocent for the guilty, for 
there were many little Briggses, and Bus was one of the 
providers of the family. 

If Bus’s behavior was aggravating, his scholarship was 
more so. He could neither read, write, nor do arithmetic 
well, and futhermore, he had no desire to do any of the 
three. Why waste his energy in trying to do things for 
which he saw no use? 

Singing he enjoyed, to the great sorrow of Miss May, who 
loved singing herself. Bus had well-developed lungs, and a 
totally undeveloped sense of tone. The combination was 
disastrous to the singing in Miss May’s room, for at singing 
time the lazy, inattentive, and mischief-making Bus would 
become animated, and would throw himself with the 
greatest abandon into the singing, in a way that would fill 
Miss May’s gentle spirit with wrath. What cared he for the 
pitch, and while the rest were making frantic efforts to keep 
the tune, he allowed his voice to have its own sweet way. 
Time with Bus was always quick, and he often left the 
others far behind. It finally ended by Bus not being 
allowed to sing. 

Bus adored stories and would often kse himself while 
Miss May was telling one. His imagination was strong 
and at times while Miss May, who was an excellent story 
teller, was entertaining her small audience Bus could 
be seen, unconsciously to himself, making gestures. His 
eyes would snap, his forehead pucker, his aris extend, 
or his hands clinch, as the opportunity presented itself. 

His love for stories often carried itself into his out- 
side life. One day, after Miss May had been telling 
a story about a hero who had saved a child’s life at the risk 
of his own; she was sitting at her desk. It was noon-time. 
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Suddenly the door opened and John Brown ran in~with 

bleeding nose, followed by one of John’s playmates. bys 


Briggs hit John,” said the sympathizer. 
down.” “Tell Bus I want tosee him.” In came Bus. In- 
stead of a cast-down, sorry Bus, came a jaunty, smiling boy ; 
a Bus with sparkling eyes and face aglow. 

“ Ain’t that all right, Miss May? If it hadn’t a been 
for me he might a been dead now. You see it was 
this way; a dog came hopping along. He made a 
dead hit for John there. I seenhim. The thought came 
into my head, suppose he goes mad and bites John. Then 
I run between the dog and John. I gave John a bat to get 
him out of the way. You see something had to be done 
quick for the dog might have bit him. I hated to hit him, 
for he hadn’t done nothing to me, but you see it wasn’t any 
time for no rubber-tired punches.” ‘That was the day on 
which Miss May had her first glimpse of Bus’s heart. 

Another day Miss May found a large bunch of roses on 
her desk; hot-house roses at that! “Where did they 
come from?” and she gazed with delight at the pink 
beauties. Up rose Bus. “I’m the gent what brought 
them.” ‘You, Bus?” “ Yes’m, it’s like what the man- in 
the show last week gave to the lady.” 

“The individuality of the child is sacred,” quoted 
Miss May thoughtfully. “There must be good in Bus. I 
can see it in his very naughtiness,” and she smiled as she 
thought of the mad ( ?) dog and the roses. “ How to find 
and develop that good. Scolding won’t do it. He isn’t 
like any of-the other children, but he 7s interesting to me. 
I wish we could become interested in the same things. I 
wonder what he is interested in anyway? Why not walk in 
Bus’s world for a, little while and find out?” 

“Bus, you have a good strong voice for singing,” said 
Miss May the next morning. “ Fair,” said the conceited 
Bus, swelling with pride. ‘“ Did you ever see the pictures 
of these men, Bus? They are great singers.” Bus had seen 
them, on his picture gallery, the bill board. 

“ T was reading about them the other day, and how they 
trained their voices and what splendid care they took of 
them. And do you know if I had a good strong voice I 
would sing so carefully and softly, and take such good care 
of it. Why don’t you take care of your voice, Bus? And 
oh, Bus,” as if the thought had just occured to her, “ would 
you be willing to stand beside me at the desk and help the 
others sing?” Ah! wise Miss May, you are accomplishing 
what you wished ; for Bus after that sang softly, in time with 
Miss May, and had his little starved soul fed with the 
thought that he was at last a part of the helping force of this 
great world. 

Bus was developing along another line slowly. It began 
about the time that he went to Miss May’s ‘desk to help (?) 
with the singing, for she had dropped a hint that, as so 
many would now have to look at him, he must come clean. 

“‘ You have a very neat looking desk, Bus,’’ said Miss May 
one noon (it was the first time in history.) “So I say,” 
replied Bus. ‘I dusted your’n this morning, thought I 
might as well finish the job. And so I dusted mine. I 
washed mine too, with spit,’’ ke continued. “ Then I polished 
it with my arm.” ‘ 

Miss May left the suggestion, that using water was a better 
way of cleaning desks than Bus’s method, until another time. 
She had resolved never to pour cold water on his effort, no 
matter how poor his methods might be. Bus was growing. 
Slowly, slowly, to be sure, but surely. 

Still he did not interest himself in the three R’s. 

** Bus, I want to go for ferns to-morrow morning. Could 
you go with me?” “You bet,” he replied. The next 
morning found Miss May and Bus on an electric riding into 
the country. Bus drew long breaths of country air. ‘ This 
is what’s what,”’ he said, his face bright with happiness. Bus 
was no laggard at conversation and he amused Miss May that 
morning as she hadn’t been. amused for weeks. 

That morning in the country was a revelation to her, for 
Bus showed himself in a new light. No longer was he the 
uninterested boy of the reading class, but a boy alive with 
knowledge. The birds, the insects, the flowers, were his 
friends. “I often take long walks,” he said. “I love wild 
things.’”” Bus and Miss May changed places and the teacher 
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became the taught. It was Bus’s keen eyes that saw the 
i choicest ferns. It was his brown little hands that lifted 
them, oh, so carefully and tenderly, from their home to the 
basket. Ah! Miss May, the search has been a long one, but 
you have indeed found Bus’s heart. 

“ Bus, have you any books about birds and flowers?” 
“No, marm.”’ “If you will read them I have some you may 
take. Will you, Bus?” And Bus learned to :ead. 

“ Bus, I hear good reports of your work in the school- 
room,” said the principal of the building one day. 

“Yes, sir,” said Bus, “ me and Miss May are chums. She 
likes me and I like her, and I tell you what,” he said with a 
burst of confidence, “ she wants me to learn to read, ’n 
write, ’n do arithmetic, ’n I’m going to do it, if it busts me.” 











































Watching Ants in School 


IsABEL BOND 


HE best way to have a lesson on ants is to keep a few 
in the school-room for observation. A_teacher- 


friend gave me a little ant-house in which to keep 
ants, and I give below the directions for making one 
like it. 

Have a tinner take a piece of tin about eight inches 
square, and join to it a curved piece forming around the 
center a little ditchor moat. Fill this moat with water so 
that the ants cannot make their escape, and on each of 
the four edges of the square, stand a thin piece of glass 
about an inch high. This will form a little room with glass 
sides. Now if you have a square piece of glass to place on 
top, your ant-house is ready. 

Dig up an ant-hill (I selected the small black ants’ nest), 
being sure that you have some cocoons, and place earth, 
ants and cocoons in your house. 

You might place a piece of dark paper over the glass roof 
of your house, as the darkness makes their surroundings 
more like their underground home. 

Keep a small microscope near by and with its help the 
children will observe many interesting things. 
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If you lift the paper and peep in at your ant-colony on 
the following morning, you will see most probably that your 
ants have made little tunnels through the earth, and have 
the cocoons heaped up in a widened-out place or little 
room. 

The hole in the ground with the mound of sand around it 
that we see out of doors has many passages leading from it 
connecting many little rooms. ‘The ants close the entrances 
every night and open them in the morning. If it rains they 
stay inside without opening them. 

If you watch the ants in your house, you will see some 
running here and there with the cocoons. ‘Tell the children 
thxt these are the nurses ; that little young ants are in these 
cocoons, which are continually cleaned and carried from 
one place to another by these faithful workers. Also that 
there are three kinds of ants, the males, females and the 
workers. 

Some workers are nurses as we have seen, others kill in- 
sects for food, aud gather fruit or any sweet substance, and 
in fact, all the work for the colony is done by the worker 
ants. The males and females never work. 

Some morning, to their great astonishment, the children 
will find winged ants with the others. Then you can tell 
them that these are not a distinct kind of ant, but are the 
young males and females just out of the cocoons. If you 
do not keep the glass cover on, they will fly from the nest to 
select their mates, but if not allowed to leave the house they 
select them there. At the end of a few days the females 
have stripped off their wings; the males have died after 
mating, and there are no more winged ants for a while. 

This explains the swarms of flying ants often seen by the 
children. 

If you look closely, you may see by the aid of the micro- 
scope the tiny eggs which the females lay almost anywhere. 
They are immediately taken charge of, however, by nurses, 
who heap them in little piles, licking them at times and 
carrying them from place to place. 

After a time, little white grubs will be seen to have 
hatched from these eggs. ‘They are tiny, too, but under the 
microscope you can see the little bodies wriggle back and 
forth. The nurses now must feed these grubs. In a short 


The Concert 


Words and music by PERNA MINER WHITNEY 
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THE RED LETTER MONTH 


Such is February, since it contains the 
birthdays of Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and the mysterious St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

It is full of rare opportunities for inspir- 
ing true patriotism and reverence for the 
pure and beautiful in each child. 

Special programs for each of these days, 


highly entertaining and instructive, are 
published by March Brothers, Lebanon, 


Ohio. The list includes ‘ Washington 
Guards and Ladies of Honor,” a cantata, 
‘Fin de Siecle Washington’s Birthday Ex- 
ercises,” ‘*Fin de Siecle Lincoln’s Birthday 
Exercises,” and ‘‘Hatchet March and Drill,” 
15 cents each; ‘‘ How to Celebrate All the 
Holidays,” 25 cents, and many others. ‘‘Ye 
Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses,” contains excellent songs for the 
February holidays, 15 cents. No teacher 
can afford to be without their catalogue, 
which is sent free on application, and 
which contains full descriptions of their 
goods. 

Blackboard Stencils for each of the Feb- 
ruary days, picturing the life of each sub- 
ject, or the peculiarities of the day, are 
furnished at 5 cents and 10 cents each. 
There are twenty for Washington Day, ten 
for Lincoln’s, five for Longfellow’s, etc., 
sold separately as desired. These pictures 
brightly colored with brilliant crayon, 20 
cents a box, add greatly to the appearance 
of the school-room. The Valentine Sten- 
cils are just right for the day. 

Large portraits of Washington, Martha 
Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, Longfellow, 
McKinley, and all other eminent men and 
women are supplied at 25 cents each or five 
for $100. A special offer is made to fur- 
nish the portraits of Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, McKinley, and Dewey for 80 
cents. Flags, all kinds, and all sizes, 
from 4 cents a dozen, up. Decorative 
material of many new and novel kinds. 
Get the free catalogue. : 

As Souvenirs, Cherry Bouquets, beauti- 
ful and real, 4 cents each; Washington 
Hatchets made of wood, 3 and 5 cents 
each; Lincoln Maul and Wedge, 12} cents 
a dozen; McKinley Carnations, 5 cents 
each or 40 cents a dozen; and Pin Flags, 
18 cents a dozen, are highly pleasing. 
Full details in free catalogue. 

The Valentines furnished by March 
Brothers are of every variety. Cards and 
Lace Valentines with envelopes, 1, 2, 3, 
and 5 cents, and up. Artistic Novelties, 
made of lace, silk, satin, celluloid, etc., 
from 10 cents to $5.00. See special Valen- 
tine Catalogue. Have a ‘‘ post-office” in 
the school-room. See that each scholar 
gets a pretty valentine. It will create an 
era of good feeling. One idea of this firm 
strikes us as unusually clever. Their Fine 
Art Hand-Painted Burnt Leather Gift 
Books, including the favorite Poets and 
Classics, are playing the part of Valentines, 
These are so elegant, artistic, dainty, and 
useful, that they will be in great demand; 
95 cents and $1.50 each. 

Write to March Brothers, Lebanon, 
Ohio, for full description of the items 
mentioned above, and all kinds of things 
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time (have the children count the days) each grub will spin 
a little web or cocoon around himself, and when he comes 
out of that he will be a full-grown ant. 

If you will remove the paper for a short time every 
morning, and let the sunshine in the little house, the ants 
will thrive better than if left in total darkness. 

When the ants are in the ground, the grubs are carried 
into the sunshine or into the rooms warmed by the sun every 
morning. 

Don’t forget to provide proper food for the ants, since 
they can get none for themselves, or you will find as | did, 
that your ants have turned cannibals. I placed some honey 
and sugar water in the house, but no insects or fresh meat. 
(They live chiefly upon insects.) So one day 1 saw some 
ants busy about an unfortunate ant that looked as though it 
had no blood left in its body, and from their actions I have 
no doubt that they were sucking its juices. It soon 
breathed its last. 

A small bit of fresh, raw meat placed in the house each 
day and removed next morning will prevent probably a like 
tragedy. 

Ants are very clean, themselves removing from the nest 
anything that ought not to remain, but captive ants may 
need a little help. : 

It is well known that ants like the sweet fluid secreted by 
aphids, so if you are studying ants in the spring, a branch 
having on it some plant-lice or aphids, might be placed in a 
little jug or cup of water and put inside the house, of course 
after removing the glass top. ‘Then, perhaps, the children 
might see the an's “ milk their cows” or stroke the aphids 
with their antennz to get the sweet honey-dew which they 
give out. 

After the children’s observations have extended over a 
period of sixty days or a shorter time, perhaps, the ants may 
be returned to the ground, and | think you will find that 
the children are much better acquainted with the life-history 
of ants than if they had merely read from books about 
them. . 

Stories, then, might be told them of the slave ants and the 
harvesting ants of Texas. The following is taken in sub- 
stance from Cooper’s “ Animal Life in the Sea and on the 
Land.” 

The harvesting ants clear a space from ten to fifteen feet 
in diameter within a circle, and allow nothing to grow there 
but “ant rice.” This is a species of grass, the seeds of 
which are gathered by the ants. 

The common red ant is generally the slave-making ant. 
The soldier-workers-march to a nest of black ants. Each 
red ant fights a duel with a black ant and tries to kill it. If 
the red ants win the victory, they enter the nest of the black 
ants and carry off the cocoons to theirown nests. When the 
young ants come from the cocoons they are slaves and 
work all their lives for their masters. 


‘“* Muver” 


The teacher is trying to show a little fellow how serious 
was the wrong doing for which he had been corrected over 
and over again. 

He assures her he “didn’t mean to do it.”” And when 
she asks, “But who would believe you didn’t mean to do 
it?”’ quick comes the answer, “AZuver.” There comes 
with it a little rebuke and a call for the charity that 
“ thinketh no evil.”—M/. £. H. 





Think for thyself—one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 

Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown.— Sel. 


A little boy, with an interest in the meaning of unfawitar 
words, said to his mother: ‘‘ What is the mesning of ‘civil’?” 
‘‘Kind and polite,” answered the mother. A puzzied look brooded 
for a second on the boy’s face. Then he said: ‘‘ Was it a kind 
and pelite war that was in this country once?” 
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Problems in Arithmetic 
M. H. B. 


Pins are 5 cents a paper. How many papers can you 
buy for 20 cents? 


Hickory nuts are 5 cents a pint. 

How many dimes in 2 dollars? 

Mamma bought a half dozen buttons for Fred’s coat. 
They were 20 cents a dozen. What did she pay tor them? 

Pencils are two cents each. What will ten pencils cost ? 

How many nickels in two dimes? 

It costs 5 cents for an electric car ride. 
rides cost? 

In 5 gallons of milk. how many quarts are there? 

Twenty cents will buy how many 5 cent pencils? 

If oranges are 20 cents a dozen, what part of a dozen 
will 5 cents buy? 

A little girl had 20 cents. She spent a dime for candy. 
What part of her money did she spend ? 

I went to the store with 20 cents and spent one half of it 
for bananas. What did they cost? 

Willie spent a dime for a writing pad, which was half of all 
his money. How much money did Willie have ? 

Ten boys have how many feet? 

‘ John bought a basket for 25 cents and sold it for 15. 

How many cents did he lose ? 

Twenty quarts of molasses are how many gallons? 

There are four pecks in a bushel. How many pecks in 
2 bushels ? 

If a basket holds 2 pecks, how many baskets will hold 3 
bushels ? 

How many pecks are there in 1 bushel and a half of 
beans ? 

How many bushels are there in 12 pecks? 

At $2.00 a bushel, what will 1 peck of pears cost? 

There are 8 quarts ina peck. If peanuts are 5 cents a 
quart, what will one half peck cost? 

What will a dozen postal cards cost ? 

Six 2 cent pieces are how many pennies ? 

In one half a foot how many inches? 

Five yards are how many feet? 

A triangle that is 5 inches on each side is how many 
inches around ? 

Tom had 22 fire-crackers and fired off one half of them. 
How many did he fire off ? 

Susie’s hens lay 4 eggs a day. 
in 5 days? 

One dozen and 1o apples are how many apples? 

How many inches in 1 foot and 5 inches? 

How many quarts in 4 gallons and 2 quarts? 

How many pecks in 2 bushels and 1 peck? 

How many wheels have 4 wagons? 

How many wheels have ro bicycles? 

How many wheels have a dozen wheelbarrows? 

There are 21 girls in our class but 15 are absent to-day. 
How many are present? 

Eleven girls wear how many shoes? 

At 3 cents a yard, what will 7 yards of ribbon cost? 

What 3 equal numbers make 21 ? 

There are 11 girls and 10 boys in our block. 
children in the block? 

If a little boy earns 7 cents a day selling papers, what will 
he earn in 3 days? 

How much money are 4 nickels and 1 penny? 

How much money are 2 nickels and 2 cents? 
4 cents? 

How many 2-cent stamps can you buy with 24 cents? 

Twenty-four horses would maké how many spans? 

Twenty-four horseshoes would shoe how many horses? 

How many eggs in two dozen eggs? 

How maiy years in 24 months? 

Twenty-four boots make how many pairs? 

Write 24 in words and in Roman letters? 

How many paws have 6 kittens? 

A dozen blackbirds have how many wings? 

What two equal numbers make 24 ? 

low many cents in a quarter of a dollar? 


What will 2 quarts cost? 


What, will four 


How many will they lay 


How many 


A dime and 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health 
and Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
of us the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phur and molasses every spring and fall. 


It was the universal spring and fall“ blood 
purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and mind you, 
this old-fashioned remedy was not without 
merit. 


The id a was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quantity 
had to be taken to get any effect. 


Nowadays we get all the beneficiel effects 
of sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form 
so that a single grain is far more effec‘ive 
than a tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 


In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Caleium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
are small chocolate-coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle cf sul- 
phur ina highly concentrated, ¢ ffective form. 


Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintainirg 
bodily vigor and health: sulphur acts directly 
on the liver, the excretory organs, and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 


Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinury flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot comrare 
with the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calciam Wafers 
is undoubtedly the best and most w.dely 
used. They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure congtipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often sur- 
prises patient and physician al.ke. 


Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies, soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
Other form. He says: “For liver, kidney, 
and blood troubles, especially when result- 
ing from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients suffer- 
ing from boils and pimples and even deep 
sea'ed carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a pro. 
prietary article, and sold by druggists, and 
for that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and rel.able 
for constipation, liver, and kidney troubles, 
and especially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 


At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics, and so-called blood “ purifiers,’ 
will find in 8 uart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, more palatable, and effective prepar- 
ation. 
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NOTES 


—In Manitoba salaries have gone up 
from fifteen per cent to thirty-three per 
cent in two years. This has largely re- 
sulted from the scarcity of teachers. 


—Denver has elected Lewis C. Greenlee 
as superintendent for a term of three 
years. He has been acting superintendert 
since the retirement of Mr. Gove. 


—The Woman’s School Alliance at Mil- 
waukee has raised a fund to provide poor 
children in various schools of that city 
with a free breakfast. It has been found 
that children of poor people come to school 
without breakfast, because the parents 
must hurry off to work. 


—Dr. George R. Parein, representing the 


trustees of the Cecil Rhodes estate, has 
given notice that the next examinations 


for the Rhodes’ scholarships will be held 
in this country in January, 19.5. This 
early date is fixed upon so as to give ample 
time for the distribution of the 
through the Oxford Colleges. 


students 


—The exhibit of the New York City 
public schools at the St. Louis Exposition 
has won the highest pos-ible awards in the 
two Departments of Education. The grand 
prize, the highest distinction given, has 
been awarded to the exhibits of both the 
elementary schools and the high schools. 
Besides the flattering endorsements of 
these collective exhibits, three gold medals 
have been awarded to elementary school 
exhibits, four gold medals to secondary 
school exhibits, three goll medals and 
seven silver medals to collaborators in the 
exhi‘it. This means that the Department 
of Education of the City of New York has 
won the highest possible award for collec. 
tive exhibits, and that practically every 
Department of Education represented was 
voted a gold medal. 


—Dr. William J. Shearer, Superintendent 
of Schools of Elizabeth, N.J., has been a 
third time elected by the State Board of 
Education as Superintendent of Schools of 
Union County, in which Elizabeth is situ- 
ated. During Dr. Shearer’s five years’ in- 
cumbency of these two offices, he has not 
only done much for the schools of El za- 
beth, but has succeeded in raising consider- 
ably the educational interests of Union 
County. During that period the salary of 
the average teacher in the county has i- 
creased $110 a year, instruction in music 
and drawing been introduced, nine sup r- 
vising principals perform the work then 
allotted to one, and whereas, at the first 
election of Dr. Shearer a great many of 
the county teachers held the lowest grade 
of certificates, now only nine teachers in 
the entire county are confined to that 
grade. When to all these things is added 
@ remarkable record in building new 
schools, it can be understood why the citi- 
zens of Union County, both within and 
outside the city of Elizabeth, are so well 
pleased at the re-election of their superin- 
tendent. 
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Verses From Fairyland 


The Dixon Co have just issued a small booklet 
printed in color showing representations of work done 
with 


DIXON’S SOLID CRAYONS 


A little verse is attached to each picture, which tells 
in a very interesting way How the Colors were brought 
to Earth by the Fairies for the Children of Mortals to 
use. It is told in a way that will interest not only the 
little ones but their elde's as well Every teacher 
should have a copy to reaJ to her class. 

They will be sent free tf you will mention this 
publication and teil us where you teach 
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Chicago San Francisco Boston 





pupils, each one ‘acting as a representative in 
obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 
Some pupils will dispose of only two or three, 
while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen 
One teacher writes us that the entire 
amount, $5.00 or $10.00, was raised in two 


shares, 


hours by this method, but everyone, of course 
cannot expect as excellent results as this; the 
average time being from four to ten days. 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his 
subscription and his name is written in the blank 
space left for that pnrpose on the certificate and 
signed by the pupil. 

This also will have a good effect on the pupil, 
making him feel that he is an important factor 
in securing a library for his school, and thereby 
stimulating his interest in the matter. 
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228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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38 PRIMARY 


How many nickels in 25 cents? 

What 5 equal pieces of money make 25 cents? 

What will 5 quarts of milk cost at 5 cents a quart? 

How many 5 cent pencils can you buy with 25 cents? 

Three weeks and four days'are how many days? 

Two dimes and 1 nickel are how many pennies? 

If eggs are 26 cents a dozen, what will a half dozen cost? 
May has 26 tulips in her bed and Nellie has one half as 
many. How many has Nellie? 

There are 16 ounces ina pound. IfI buy half a pound 
of candy, how many ounces will I get? . 

A quarter of a pound of ginger is how many ounces? 

‘Tom bought four ounces of candy for 5 cents. What 
part of a pound did he buy? 

If four ounces of pepper cost 10 cents, what will a half 
pound cost? 

If cloves are 20 cents for 8 ounces, what willa half pound 
cost ? 

What will 2 pounds of meat cost at 12 cents a pound? 

At 8 cents a yard, what will 3 yards of ribbon cost? 

A boy had 24 cents and spent 3 centsaday. How long 
did his money last him? 

In our school yard there are 25 trees, and one fifth are 
elms? How many are elms? 

How many hours are there in one fourth of a day? In 
one half of aday? In one third of a day? 

The cook had 2 dozen eggs. She used one sixth of them 
in making cake. How many did she put in the cake? 

Four hours are what part of a day? 

John has 24 hensand one fourth of them are white. How 
many are white? 

How many balls at 6 cents each can you buy for 24 
cents ? 

‘Twenty-four pecks will make how many bushels of corn? 

How many loaves of bread at 5 cents a loaf can you buy 
for 20 cents? 

There are 6 panels in a door. How many panels in 3 
doors ? 

What will 7 pounds of sugar cost at 4 cents a pound? 

It takes 7 gallons to fill a barrel that I have. How many 
quarts does it take? 

What will 7 quarts of milk cost at 4 cents a quart? 

How many wheels have 7 wagons? Six wagons? ‘Two 
wagons? 

My father earns $3.00 a day. How much will he earn in 
g days? 

If 5 tops cost 15 cents, what will 1 top cost? 

Eleven pairs of shoes and one odd shoe are how many 
shoes? 

Mary is 3 years old and her father is 10 times as old. 
How old is her father? 

A man divided 30 cents equally among 3 poor children. 
How much money did he give to each? 

If a man works 10 hours a day, how many hours will he 
work in 3 days? 

At 10 cents a pound what will 3 pounds of prunes cost? 

A .lady pays $3.00 a week for her board. What wili 1o 
weeks’ board cost? 

Ten clover leaves have how many leaflets? 

How many corners have 10 triangles? 

What will one sheep cost if 10 sheep cost $30.00? 

In 30 feet of line how many yards? 

How many dozen rolls, at 10 cents a dozen, can you buy 
with 30 cents? 

What will a pint of oysters cost at 30 cents a quart? 

What will one third of a yard of ribbon cost at 30 cents a 
yard? 

Nine is what part of 27? 

Eight is what part of 24? 

Ten is what part of 30? 

Sarah had 27 eggs. She boiled one third of them for 
breakfast. How many did she boil? 

Harry had 24 chickens. He sold one third of them. 
How many did he sell? 

If 7 is one third of Jane’s money, how much money has 
she? 

If it takes 21 yards of ribbon to trim 7 hats, how much 
ribbon does it take for each hat? 
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In 10 vards how many feet? 

A 3-cent piece is what part of 12 cents? 

Two dimes and a 5-cent piece are how much money? 

If one third of 18 pupils were girls, how many girls were 
there? How many boys? 

If wood is $6.00 a cord, how much can you buy for $24? 

A milkman has 20 pints of milkkinacan. He leaves a 
quart at each house. How many houses does he visit ? 

Fifteen girls have how many skates? 

At 5 cents a cake, what will 6 cakes of maple sugar cost? 

If a coat costs $15 and a dress $15, how much do they 
both cost? 

There are 28 days in February. 
that month ? 

How many toes have 3 boys? 

If Tom can ride 8 miles an hour on his bicycle, how far 
can he ride from 1 to 4 o’clock? 

How many nickels in 30 cents? How many dimes? 

How many sides have 6 squares? ‘Ten triangles? 

John has 3 pieces of money or 30 cents in all. What is 
each piece? 

Thirty-three cents will buy how many yards of baby 
ribbon at 3 cents a yard? : 

At 11 cents a pound, what will be the weight of a chicken 
that costs 33 cents? 

How many 2-cent stamps can be bought with 36 cents? 

At 6 cents a dozen, what will 6 dozen buttons cost ? 

How many oranges in 3 dozen oranges? 

What will 9 dozen crackers cost at 4 cents a dozen? 

If a lot measures 11 yards across, how many feet will it 
measure the same way ? 

Thirty half dollars are how many dollars? 


How many weeks in 





‘‘ Pass to the Board ” 


Don’t say to a class, ‘* Pass to the board quietly.” If you 
are a successful disciplinarian you do not need this don’t. 
But if you are only fair you may profit by it. When your 
first word of direction to the class is “ pass’ they will begin 
to pass. They are so pleased to pass that they do not care 
where or how they do it so long as they can get into motion. 
It is better to turn that command all about. Speak of 
quietness first, of the board second, and say “‘ pass” when 
you wish them to move. It is a small matter — but it is 
worth thinking about. 

It is better to say, “‘ I wish you to see how still we can be 
in going to the board; stand; pass.’’ Of course, it is far 
better to have such a spirit in your room that will make it 
unnecessary to mention quietness—they will be quiet without 
your speaking of it. But if you are only seventy-five in dis- 
cipline you must speak of it. Here is the way one fine 
teacher does it at the beginning of the year: “ Quietly (ris- 
ing inflection and almost singing it, but very softly), ready, 
rise, to the board, pass.” 

Here is how another teacher (?) does it: ‘ Now, chil- 
dren, we will take this on the board, and I want you to see 
how well you can do it. .And I don’t want any such con- 
fusion as we had this morning, either. It seems to me that 
you children ought to know better than make such disturb- 
ances when you know I want you to be quiet. James, put 
down that ruler. George, put that gum in the basket. I 
have told you a thousand times not to bring gum into 
school. No, that window is all right where it is. Never 
mind about the pencils now. Yes, I'll have that seat fixed 
when the carpenter comes to our school next time. Now 
let’s have it still before we begin. —Se/. 





A Fact Well Impressed 


The teacher, picking up an orange that was lying on the desk, 
explained that it was a unit. The next day the peelings had been 
left there, so, picking up a couple, she asked what they were. 

There was a pause. Presently a bright-faced, but shy little 
girl answered: ‘* Why, that’s the skin of a unit.” 

—The Little Chronicle 
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~ LITERARY NOTES 


—E. P. Dutton & Co. published during 


December ‘The Story of My. Srug- 
gles,” the memoirs of Arminius Vambery, 


Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Budapest. Professor Vam- 
bery has had a romantic career. As a boy 
he was fatherless, lame, and almost penni- 
less, yet by the time he had reached his 
twentieth year he had become one of the 
most accomplished linguists in Europe. 
His acquaintance grew to include not only 
the last three Sultans of Turkey and the 
last two Shahs of Persia, but also the late 
Queen Victoria, whose high respect for 
him is fully shared by her son, King Ed- 
ward, who has conferred upon him the 
Victorian Order. Vambery’s most famous 
feat was his journey through Central Asia. 
He adopted the dress of a dervish, traveled 
to Khiva with a herd of fanatics, and 
visited Bokhara, Samarkand, and all the 
Oxus country in perfect safety. 


—Doubleday, Page & Co. have added a 
new and important department to their 
extcnsive activities, namely, the distribu- 
America of “*The Gallery of 
Masterpieces,” a reproduction of the great 
pictures of the world. Allied in this truly 
notable undertaking are the leading pub- 
lishers of Europe, including William Heine- 
mann, of London; Hachette & Co., of 
Paris; and J. C. Robher, of Amsterdam. 
‘The Gallery of Masterpieces” will be 
sold only by subscription. These repro- 
ductions are the result of years of experi- 
ments which have perfected a process 
which makes a photogravure equal in tone 
and quality toan engraving on a mezzotint. 
The process makes it possible to bring the 
famous pictures of the world Within the 
range of popular prices. The text to ac- 
company each picture will be written by 
Sir Martin Conway, Slade Professor of 
Art at the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IN 1905 


It is impossible even to summarize in a 
single paragraph the many and varied at- 
tractions which The Youth’s Companion 
announces for the coming year. 

A series of articles planned to interest 
especially the forty-five millions of Ameri- 
cans who look directly to the soil for their 
subsistence will treat of ‘‘ New Fields for 
Young Farmers,” ‘*‘ The Sanitation of tlhe 
Farm,” ‘The Future of American Cotton,’ 
‘‘How Women Make Money on the Farm,” 
etc. 

Seven serial stories and 250 short stories 
by the most talented and popular Aimeri- 
can writers of fiction will form part of the 
contents of the new volume for 19035. 

Full Illustrated Announcement describ- 
ing the principal features of The Cumpan- 
ion’s new volume for 1905 will be sent with 
sample copies of the paper to any address 
free. 

The new subscriber who sends $1.75 
now for a year’s subscription to The Cum- 
panion receives free The Companion *‘ Car- 
nations” Calendar for 1905, lithographed 
in twelve colors and gold. 

The Youth’s ‘Companion, 


tion in 
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DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business, Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


' A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











fills Positions every w°ek in 


the year some of whih you 
would like, 
1. Preceptress Private School, 3. History, Geography, Church Schoo!. 575. 


2. English, Literature, Pubic’ Sehon, $550 4. Traveling Companion, Reading, $70v. 


OAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 22 The Hier, Dept. F, Sy:acuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform. County, 
( itv, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for t-achers’ certificates, kindergar en, home study. 
£0,000 Stndents. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant present ition of their candidat s 


| EXCHANCE, 
EDU L A OR 101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Y. M. C. A. BLDG., PORTLAND, ME, 

vacancies quiet is often important and may most easily be done through 

a recommendation agency. On Aug. 5, 1904, Superintendent Redman of 

KEEP IN ic wrote us that he was looking for a principal of a grammar school, that 


he wanted us to recommend one VACANCI ES inform her. We recommended a 


and one only, and not even to lady in the opposite corner of the 
state; he telegraphed her to meet him in Albany, engaged her, and wrote us: “It mav interest you 
to know that no one but you outside the board knew the vacancy was to occur.” ET 


This we call good agency work ; it is the easiest way to fill a vacancy and keep it 4 
406 South Franklin Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ C0- OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 











REGISTER NOW, 





An agency registration places y u in tiuch with vacancies «f whole sections of the count y. 





THE FisK THREACHERS’? AGENC 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 


313 Rookery Bldg, Spokane. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE % °25°S2yscon se, 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
RAILWAY KXCHANGE 


THE JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ncnd’ civctés 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


SIs. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


04 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 











The salary your qualifications deserve is incre wsed by an ageacy registration. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. C. J. Albert, Manager 


TWENTIETH YEAR The largest Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Secondary Schools and 
Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. Year Book free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: AGENCY 


East 14th St . New Yor 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Kat. 1855. 
Joun C. ROCKWELL, Manager 








Agencies are Lirgely responsible for the incre 18e in 841 cries the List few years. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - ° 





Recommends college and normal 

graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
— schools, and- families. 
Navies parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Street, Boston, Mass. 





(Continued on Page 4!) 
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of her own selection upon the board was much bette- ! 
The normal school is responsible for two evils: the 
discouragement of good books, and the encourage- 
ment of the blackboard lecture course system of teach- 
ing.” 

Now is all this true? Do we fail in making our 
work a success, because we do too much for the child ? 
Isn’t a child old enough to learn his spelling from the 
book if he is old enough to learn it at all? It would 
be more of an effort at first, but in making that same 
effort there is something gained. And in our reading, 
too. Dowe help the child too much? Do we allow 
him to depend upon us, when by an effort he could 
learn for himself? For example: | had a class of chil- 
dren of average intelligence who had been in school a 
year and a half. During all this time they had had two 
lessons each day in sound drill and reading. And yet 
these children could not take an easy reader and read 
a page, unless I had previously placed upon the board 
ten or twelve words, and “taught”? them. One day it 
came over me very forcibly that I was making a mistake. 
If these children were not made to apply what they had 
been taught they would never ggin power. I was sure 
that they were familiar with the sounds and phono- 
grams. So I made up my mind to stand them upon 
their own feet. At first I was discouraged at the result, 
but the longer I continued in the effort, the more 1 be- 
came convinced that it was the ability to apply the 





**And ali my toys beside me lay” 


The Land of Counterpane 


When I was sick and lay a-bed 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so, 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bed-clothes, through the hills. 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets ; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant great and still 

That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 

The pleasant Land of Counterpane. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Books or Blackboard 


RuTH ELLIOTT 


I read a short time ago, a criticism of the public schools 
and although the article was certainly extremely radical | 
wondered if after all there might not be a truth in it for us 
to consider. In the article, the writer set forth the idea 
that one great cause of the failure of our public schools to 
educate as they should, was the fact that the children were 
not taught to use books. He said: “ In this age of training 
schools, normal schools and superintendents, teachers are 
required to arrange the work and have it written upon the 
blackboard for the day’s study before school begins... . 

How can the pupil learn more from what the teacher 
writes upon the blackboard than he can from suitable books? 
The average teacher is not competent to make a text-book, 
but_she is just as competent to do that, as she is to place 
upon the blackboard what she thinks is enough and best to 
learn, for the children to copy. I have placed a 
spelling book in the hands of a teacher repeatedly, and 
repeatedly she neglected to use it, because writing words 





mind to the work, which they lacked, more than it was 
the knowledge of the sounds. Day after day, during 
half of their reading period I sat and watched while 
they studied, and they did study. As soon as any child 
was quite sure he could read the lesson he folded his 
hands. I called him to me and he read any three sentences 
that I pointed out. And their progress after this was re- 
markable. They had found out at last how to apply what 
they had learned, and more than the power to read, was 
the power of mental application. 


“T Can't” to “I'll Try” 
JuLIA DAVIESON 


She was a young teacher, but the chidren had caught her 
courage in facing difficult tasks. ‘Oh, but you mustn’t say 
‘Ican’t,’”’ she would urge. “ We'll all try, and I’ll help you.” 
Sometimes a disconsolate little voice forgot, and wailed out 
the forbidden word. Then Miss Hewitt would pass her 
hand over the child’s forehead, “to rub out what the bad 
fairies had written,’”’ or she would turn to ask with a warm, 
coaxing smile, “ What did you say?” And she never failed 
to change “I can’t” to “ I'll try.” 

@ne day the principal, who was passing through the 
room, stood a moment watching the teacher give out the 
work. The children, realizing the difficulty of the new les- 
son, sat up bright and alert. But little Johnny, who always 
claimed attention, edged nearer to her to touch her dress, 
and piped up sweetly, “ Teacher, I’ll try!” 

‘‘WuatT’s that you say! You'll #y?" Of course you'll 
try!” The principal flustered up to look at the offender, 
and her long, thin shadow struck across the child’s desk. 
The little fellow looked as if his face had been slapped. He 
rolled his pencil in his sma!l hands, while Miss Hewitt, who 
had nodded brightly at his first words, opened her lips with 
a sudden impulse but closed them again nervously. When 
she turned round the principal had gone. 





The Spelling Lesson Again 


Let one child give the first letter of a word in the lesson, 
the next child the second letter, and so on, until the letters 
are all given. The child who gets the last letter, pronounces 


the word and uses it in a sentence. 
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HIGHER SALARIES PAID TO 
TEACHERS 
Teachers’ College, New York City, has 
issued reports showing the salaries which 
prospective teachers can expect to receive 


after following a complete preparatory 
conrse. Specialized training, it is re- 
marked, is requireél by practically all 


schools of high standing. Following are 


the estimates of salaries : 
Science—Elementary 


Domestic schools, 


$600 to $1,200; high schools, $800 to 
$1,500; college and university, $1,000 to 
$2,000; industrial and settlement work, 


$500 to $709. 

Elementary Education — Normal school 
critics, $700 to $1,200; principals of town 
and city schools, $8,00 to $3,500; advanced 
posit iors, $3,500 up. 

Geography—Women, elementary schools, 
$800 to $1,200; normal schools, $1,000 up. 
Men, secondary schools, $1,000 to $1,800; 
normal schools, $1,200 up; same. 

Kindergartens, $500 to $1,200; Latin and 
$600 to $1,800. 


colleges, 


Greek, 
Mathematics—Men, 
women, $800 to $1,600. 

Manual Training—Men, without 
ous training experience, but having finished 
$800 to $1,000; with 

$1,500; important 

Women, elementary 
and normal school, $600 to $800; 
tisory work, $800 to $1,200. 

Physical Science—$800 to $3,000. 

Administration—Advanced salaries. 

The demand for teachers of biological 
science is increasing. Normal schools and 
schools seek teachers who have a 
broad intellectual equipment, and who are 
well qualified for special instruction in 

Comparatively few prepare in 
hence the demand is greater than 
the supply. Salaries, generally, are on a 
much higher basis than many other 


$1.000 to $3,000; 


previ- 
a course in the same, 


$1,000 to 
positions, $1,500 up. 


experience, 


super- 


high 


science. 


science, 


branches. 

In spite of the large number of graduates 
who specialize in English, the demand from 
academies, fitting schools, and high schools 
is greater than the supply. Colleges are 
emphasizing this study and demand better 
preparation. 

Good teachers of German are held at 
a premium in high schools and academies. 
Colleges also seek them for teaching ele- 
mentary classes. 

First class schools require teachers in 
music, who must know their subject so as 
to use very little time and yet obtain com- 
plete results. The demand is greater than 
the supply, while the conditions producing 
the demand are just beginning to be felt. 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
iis presence known in many different ways 
—sometiines by cheery sunshine and glisten- 
ing snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it 
seems to take a delight in making bad 
things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symptoms 
of scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more 
people don’t get rid of these ailments. 
The medicine that cures them — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and there 
is abundant proo” that its cures are radical 
and permanent 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 39) 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency regist -ation broaden: your bicartntsinus art to rise. 











THE BREWER ACENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 6900 POSITIONS FILLED 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


. 
ACENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Si CHAPEL STREET. ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Admit: to membership only the better 
tion’ fee returned (o others at once. 
Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 
. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle States, 


Minneapoli 


slase of teachers — registra- 


and in the 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY “<ui'paravsrtaonrareatigns™ 
Educational Travel 
When Purchasing Your Tickets 


Teachers’ .*% 
5. Hes had shaun a success in a low | lis members during the 
gistration fee holds good until we secure a esti ifr you. 
Is Travel via the 
‘To the 


Agency . @-% ri 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 
ROM w. X. GRIDER, | - a2 - Ss ROME, NEW YORK 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Bear This in [lind 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
At Portland, in 1905 


Don’ t t Miss the 
Yellowstone Park Tour 


Send Four Cents for Lewis and Clark Exposition Pamphlet. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


When First We Go to School 


Read what Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, the Editor of Primary 
Education, says :— 


‘¢ Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. It is brimming over 
with the spirit of the primary school and full of suggestions as to what to do. The con- 
tents are arranged in months and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and 
means of interesting the children. There is a leading thought for each month, and plays, 
games, and a story that circle about the central thought, There are a good many illustra- 
tions and all bear directly upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather confidential with the teacher. If the author had a 
class of teachers before her, she would talk to them just about as she talks in this book 
and they would be very glad to hear it. There is an appendix full of helps about occupa- 
tions, with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite enough of such help. 
It is a teacher’s desk-book and ought to find its way to desks innumerable.” 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PU BLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 











63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


228 Wabasn Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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A. Profitable Morning 


EvELYN M. YounG 


7" AY I visit your school a short time?” said a 
pleasant-voiced lady to the nervous little teacher 
who appeared at the door in answer to her timid 
knock. “Certainly,” said the other, trying to 

look pleased although secretly wondering if Mary would 
read her best or if Johnnie could think of any new prank 
to execute during ¢the call. “We have just learned a 
poem which we will repeat for you,” she said, as she 
offered her caller a chair, and a child offered to relieve her 
of her umbrella. October’s bright blue weather did seem 
brighter, the gentians really rolled their fringes tight, the 
chestnuts actually dropped from satin burrs, the red apples 
piled higher and the woodbine assumed a still rosier hue as 
the little ones described the poem in Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
beautiful language. How they did enjoy telling about it 
and making their “ voices pleasant” as “‘ teacher said !” 

“We have just begun to use ink, but some of us are try- 
ing— oh, so hard, aren’t we, Charley ?”—with a kindly pat on 
the head of the little fellow who found it so difficult to 
guide his unwieldy pen through the intricate paths which he 
had been told led to the formation of his name. ‘That 
touch and smile meant so much and there was an instant 
resolve in the little heart that his paper should be on 
the “top” if his most strenuous efforts could avail any- 
thing. How each little Trojan worked, and how proud 
Emma and Charlie were when they were allowed to use 
the beautiful red and blue penholders from that mystic 
shrine, ‘‘teacher’s desk,” for a whole week, for they had 
been a little more careful than anybody else about the 
correct position, good slant, and formation of letters. 

“ Now, some nice, quick number work,” said Miss M., 
and the children’s faces fairly beamed, the hands folded 
and the little bodies became very erect, for they knew 
that somebody who “looked nice” could call the class. 
As the proud little “teacher” walked to the front and 
counted “one” for right foot in aisle, “ two” to stand and 
“three” to pass, each came quickly and quietly to 
his place. How the eyes danced and the hands flew up to 
signify the readiness to answer the questions the teacher so 
deftly asked. ‘‘ Now you may take your seats and make 
for me the table of two and I shall look for the straightest 
rows of pegs and figures.’””’ These were made with the 
colored pegs and figures hektographed on stiff paper and 
cut into small squares in this way. 


| 2 
| || 4 
| | | | | 6 


| | | | | | | 8 and so on. 


Soon recess time came and the little people enjoyed 
some active games in the open air. As they came in, one 
little fellow closed the windows which had been opened 
wide during the intermission, for that was his privilege for 
that week. After a song or two had been chosen and a 
story about a “ real truly”’ little girl and her dog told by the 
teacher, a reading class was catled. A blend drill preceded 
the reading and how hard the little mouths and tongues 
worked to sound each letter so that each part could be 
heard distinctly. ‘ Look out for the high words,” said Miss 
M., as the children opened their books, ‘‘ and when you have 
read the sentence to yourself, be ready to tell me about it.” 
And they did tell them as if they really knew them and en- 
joyed telling them to others. ‘ We will have just time for our 
phonograms now if James will bring two chairs,” announced 
Miss M. “We will call this the good chair and this one the 
bad. Now how sotry we shall be if one card gets into the 
bad chair.” For five minutes those cards moved as rapidly 
as if alive in the teacher’s hands, and each sound was 
given clearly and plainly until the good chair had received 
them all, much to the delight of the little workers. This 
meant a pretty colored star, which was put on the board just 
as the bell rang for dismissal. As the children passed out, 
uot one forgetting a loving. goodbye, the teacher turned to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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her visitor and said, “J am afraid you haven’t gained very 


“Qh, if you only knew how much,” said the 


other, “and I want to come again and stay all day.” 





‘‘ How the Snow Comes Down” 


Flying through the cloudy sea, 
Out of soft, gray mystery, 
Lightly, lightly resting, 
Hurrying from the hemlock there 
Like a beard of silver hair; 
Molding on the lilac tree 
Petals of white purity ; 
Changing to a lovely frieze 
Ancient weeds forlorn and gray, 
Shivering along the way; 

So the snow comes down. 


With a touch like a caress, 

Forming fairy palaces, 

Arch and pillar lifting 

By its airy drifting; 

Wreathing marble portico 

With white roses hanging low, 

Curving Oriental eaves, 

Rich with curious carven leaves; 

Building pinnacle and spire 

For the sunset’s flashing fire, 

In soft steadiness abiding, 

Flake by flake the vast earth hiding, 
So the snow comes down.— Mary F. Butts 





A Box of Cocoons 


NELLIE E. DAILY 


A glass box for cocoons and caterpillars is more artistic 
and convenient than a variety of bottles and jars, and such a 
box can be made in twenty minutes. 

The materials required are three sheets of window-glass 
8x10” for the sides and top of the box, a piece of wire 
screening for the ends, a sheet of heavy cardboard the same 
size as glass for the base, and some white passe partout for 


With the passe partout join a long side of the 


cardboard to the same length of a sheet of glass, then join 
the opposite side of the cardboard to another sheet of glass. 
Now you have the base and two uprights. 

Fasten the third sheet of glass to the other two for the 
top and the box is completed, excepting the ends, for which 
the wire screening is bent the required size and can be easily 
fastened over the glass at the top and sides and under the 
cardboard. The screen can be removed when attending to 
the contents of the box. 

Cover the floor of this box with moss, if you like, selecting 
that which has little growing leaves and vines, fasten ina 
few quaint-looking toadstools, or, if too late in the fall to 
secure anything green, put in twigs, and you have an attrac- 
tive little house, when your cocoons and caterpillars are 
enclosed, which will be watched with great delight by the 


“Unless the cocoons are already fastened to twigs, even if 
you use moss, do not forget a branch or two for the forth- 
coming butterflies or moths to hang from in order to protect 
their wings. 

But of course you will wish to see some of the coverings 
A shallow box filled with earth and a few fresh leaves, 
such as the caterpillar is found feeding upon, should be 
added for new occupants. 

This kind of box is convenient to place on the desk or 
ona table. One can be easily made to put ona shelf at the 
window by using two long, narrow sheets of glass. Passe 
partout them together to make a sloping roof for the top, 
use cardboard for the base and wire screening for the ends, 
cutting the screening to fit over the triangular openings. 





‘‘ Mamma,” said little Florence, ‘‘I feel very sick this mort- 
‘Well, that is too bad,” answered her mother. ‘‘ Where 
do you feel worst, my dear child?” ‘In school,” was the 
prompt reply. 





_ Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.—Lowell 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


—The Alexandria correspondence of the 
Westminster Gazette reports that an ancient 
mosque in that city has been acquired by a 
wealthy Muzzulman merchant, who intends 
to transform the building into a Moham- 
medan University on the model of the 
University of Al-Azhar in Cairo. Alex- 
andria would thus resume, to some degree, 
its place among the seats of learning in the- 
world, in which two thousand years ago it 
stood pre-eminent. 


—A new technical university was opened 
at Danzig with great ceremony by the 
Kaiser, October 6. His Majesty made a 
long speech emphasizing the value of tech- 
nical education and the fact that ‘‘the un- 
expected development of German technics 
in all directions since the beginning of. the 
era of railways we owe not to chance dis- 
coveries and fortunate ideas, but to serious 
work and to systematic teaching based on 
the firm foundation of science given in our 
universities.” 


—FRrRANCE. Ought we to feed the children 
of the poor as well as educate them? is a 
question that presents itself with persistent 
iteration. A parallel question, having refer- 
ence to clothing, is being answered by Paris 
in the affirmative, and the Vestiaire of the 
Fifteenth Arrondissement, the creation of 
Inspector Baudrillard, pursues its benefi- 
cent work with great activity. The method 
of procedure is as follows: The head mas- 
ters and head mistresses of primary schools 
beg children that have clothes too old- 
fashioned or too small for their own use 
to bring them for their necessitous school- 
fellows. A summary inspection serves to 
show whether what is brought may be dis- 
tributed at once or needs to be cleaned and 
mended first. When a school has supplied 
its own -wants from the voluntary contribu- 
tions, the surplus of garments goes to the 
central Vestiaire, in the Rue de l’Amiral- 
Roussin, whence other schools may draw 
as from a reservoir. (Perhaps it would be 
better if all distribution were from the cen- 
tral store, lest haply childish donor should 
recognize his gift in the flesh.) But, be- 
sides gifts in kind, there are also gifts in 
money. Careful mothers can use up all 
the clothes in their own families, and pre- 
fer to pay a fixed subscription. The stat- 
utes of the Vestiaire contemplate active 
members contributing 1 fr. a year, honorary 
members at 5 fr., and life members quali- 
fying with a lump sum of at least 50 fr. 
Confined at present, as it seems, to the 
Fifteenth Arrondissement, the society is 
iikely to have imitators. The children, say 
the French, must not perish with cold 
whilst the father is being persuaded that 
he is responsible for warming them. 
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A Matter of Education 


Your rise in the teaching profession is very largely dependent upon 
your educational equipment. 


A_Narrow_Fducetion 


A Broader Education 
aoe 
More —— work 


\i ! W Highor salary 


It rests with you avi W424 

‘tion shall prevail. “</ |\ — "he Bulletin Correspondence Schoo! 
which conditicn >I ! = will help you to improve your edu- 
. ~ tion while you remain employed. i % 
Competent teachers will show you b in plane geometry and % 4 
WHERE, and WHEN, and How best to [94 ™ar your good work 2 
5 put forth your efforts. A little time f= “=jines sts 

each day will bring astonishing results, ng. 2: 
and measured by the gain, the cost is trifling. [> 

Write us your needs, and let us tell you what wecan do. § 


BULLETIN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dep't & SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: “ What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 
teachers ?” 


THE ANSWER: “A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 
FIRST in my estimation.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 
BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 


Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |School News. ‘Teachers are kept in touch 
school subjects by the foremost educators. with their co-laborers and events of iuter- 


School Men of the Hour. Illustrated sketches est in the educational world, both state 
of leading school men and women. and national, 


Best to be Found. A summary of the best Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals, Uniform and the Regents’, correct and 


For the School Room. Practical methods, authentic. 
helps and suggestions, Present History. Summary of the most ‘im- 


Editorials. Discussions of those ideas and con- portant events. 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviews and selections 
in the profession. from the best books, 


You can obtain AMERICAN EDUCATION for 15 months and your choice of the 
Four Track News or the Pathfinder for one year for $1.25. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The 
Sprague Classic Readers 


SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


A Five Book Series: 


BOOK ONE, 30c. BOOK TWO, 35c. 
BOOK FOUR, 60c. 








BOOK THREE, 35c- 
BOOK FIVE, 70c. 





This Series is also bound in Seven Volumes, one Book for each Grade, 
as follows: 


Grade One, 112 pp., 30c. Grade Two, 138 pp., 35c. Grade Three, 176 pp., 35¢c. 
Grade Four, 188 pp., 35c. Grade Five, 188 pp., 35c. 
‘ Grades Six and Seven, 256 pp., 40c. 


Western Journal of Education. 

The publication of ‘‘ The Sprague Classic Readers” by the Educational Publishing 
Company marks a step in advance for this progressive publishing house. ‘‘ The Sprague 
Readers” are destined to fill an important place in our educational literature. First, 
Sarah E. Sprague is well qualified by ability and experience to prepare readers, and sec- 
ond, the Educational Publishing Company has been in business long enough to have passed 
the experimental period in book-making. ‘‘ The Sprague Classic Readers” are the culmi- 
nation of two of the finest forces in the publishing of text-books. The author has pre- 
pared the books on a psychological basis. Each book provides for a careful review of the 
vocabulary, and the literary tone increases with each lesson; and the silent reading, 
games, illustrations, and memory gems have a genuine culture value. The grading 
throughout the series is even, gradual, and yet sufficiently progressive to lead to the mas- 
tery of reading as a difficult art. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 


228 Wabasn Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 809 Market St. 





FREE s giant collection of flower seed 
Address, Hillside Nursery, 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Al Happy New Year | | 


‘¢ Oh, tell us, New Year—we are fain to know— 
What is thy charm that we hail thee so?” 








The charm of the New Year! Is it that we love to feel 
that the past with all its missteps and disappointment has 
faded away and the clean new pathway is before us? Let 
us welcome the exhilaration of the New Year whatever the 
cause and keep it as long as we can. If the force of 
habit be upon us and we do the very things again that we 
had resolved not to do, let us have patience with ourselves. 
Sometimes it seems harder to be patient with ourselves 
than with the little children. The trying over again is all 
that is left to us, even as it is with the children. What is 
life but a constant trying again? Miss Weyburn in her ex- 
quisite ‘Teachers’ Prayer’’ in this number, has given ex- 
pression to our likeness to the children. 





The Snow Month 


January has come to be regarded as the month to teach 
the winter phenomena :— snow, frost, hail, ice, etc. This 
leads to the study of the Eskimo of which the children 
never tire. So often has the Eskimo house, costumes 
and habits been given in Primary Epucation that it is not 
repeated this year. I wonder how many have ever told the 
story of the “Snow Baby,” or read the book to the chil- 
dren? This snow baby is the little Peary baby born in 
Eskimo land while her father was on the expedition to the 
North Pole. Her mother tells all about it as nobody could 
but the mother who lived through all the experiences with 
her. Nothing will ever make the little children who do not 
know the scientific reason for the months of darkness in 
this Northern land understand what it means to live so 
much of the yearin darkness, as to see the picture in this 
book of the little snow baby as she saw the sunlight for 
the first time in her life after four months, and stretched out 
her arms to greet it. ‘ How the big blue eyes did open at the 
strange sight! How she laughed and jumped and stretched 
her little hands out in the yellow light, just as if she was 
bathing in perfumed golden water.” The book is published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, and if two or three 
teachers could buy it together (it is bound so beautifully 
that it is necessarily expensive) there could be no better 
treat and no better teaching of the Eskimo country than to 
read this story to the children. And what a training for the 
imagination, too. 





An Error 


The book, “ One Hundred and Fifty Gymnastic Games,” 
was credited by mistake on the Book page of this paper 
to Ginn & Co. It can be procured by addressing the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, Boston. The book 
is not designed so much to give work to primary children 
as to gymnasiums. 





In the Philippines 


An article on ‘‘ American Teachers and the Filipinos,” by 
an American teacher, in The Outlook, October 15, tells just 
what all teachers want to know if they want to go to the 
Philippines to teach.- Send for it and read it. Price, 10 cts, 
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Editor’s Address 
|Mrs.}| Eva D. KeLLocc 
Sharon, Mass. 


The Little New Year 

Miss Long has given us a live, speaking picture of the 
greeting of the New Year. Every blackboard should show 
this to the children. The graceful curves of the whirling 
snow as it blows in front of the curtains from some imagi- 
nary open space behind, must be very delicately drawn if the 
children are to get the airy effect. The lines of the squares 
may be continued across the face of the happy, dashing 
boy, if needed by teachers, and then erased Jdefore the 
children see it. No use to reveal the anatomy of a picture 


or confess that you are not all born artists. Teachers will 


be forgiven all the deception involved in the use and 
erasure of guide lines before the children see the result. 


Punctuation 


I know this is more or less a question of opinion and 
usage in preparing articles for print. But some rules are 
unchanging and imperative, viz: a period at the end of a 
sentence, instead of a dash, for instance. And semicolons ! 
How is it that teachers who drill classes in punctuation, 
send me dozens of pages without one semicolon, when the 
constuction of sentences cries out for it. We say “How 
careless !”” when children do these things. What is it when 
teachers do them? 


When Due 


Among the New Year’s resolutions include this: 7 wid/ 


pay my subscription to my educational paper as soon as it is 
Aue. 





The Philippine Games 


Were the children interested in them? What did they 
say ? 





Bright Short Stories 


Always needed for Primary EpucatIon. 


Handbook of Nature Study 
A new edition of this valuable book has been prepared 
by the author, Dudley Grant Hays. In paper cover, 40 
cents. The book contains suitable work in nature study for 
each grade for each month of the school year. Address 
550 West 6oth Place, Chicago. 


Strange, but True 


It is almost unbelievable that a teacher can take (and 
read?) an educational paper year after year, or any fraction 
of a year, and not know the name of it or the name of the 
editor. But’evidences received at this editorial desk make 
the fact undeniable. Please, teachers, for your own reputa- 
tion, know the name of your paper and its editor. It will for 
one thing relieve me from the unappreciated, ill-fitting “Sir,” 
which still meets me, after twelve years’ editorship of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





One of the very best helps in Eskimo teaching is “ Chil- 
dren of the Cold,’”’ Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
publishers. 





The Round Table 


in April number of Primary Epucation. will be given up to 
the discussion of the question: Js the myth of “ Pegasus 
and the Chimera” a proper story to be told or read to 
primary children? Answers must be received by me by 
JaNuaRY 25TH. Thoughtful, condensed, pithy -replies de- 
sired. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 


It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form orrather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. . 


A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in the stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion, and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the-liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 


tablets.” 
School 


PR MAR Leaflets 


32 P ges and cover, 54x7 inches. Illustrated, 
Special price to readers Of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only £0 cents 





Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag, 
The Boy Washington, The n Washington, Joan of 
Arc.—Winds —Spring.—Pussy Willow n, Dande- 
lion, Little Brown seed.—Little Dandeliun, W. at the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, ra, fisn.—September Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uc ober.—The Mayflower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thauk g Hea —— he Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas Booey. 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The now, A 
Trip to Clou ‘land, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatua.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary. 
Tree.—Mo: e About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier. 
Take Care, Tue Drum wer-Boy’s Burial, Th e Red an 
Whi'e Roses.—story of Little Unterpilar,« ‘ ‘ater, _—— 
and R bin Redb: east, Sleepy LittleCaterpillar Little 
Butterfly—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom. The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom cun- 
cluded —The Lion and the M use, Why Cuipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christma- Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Litwe Rea Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Litile Cedric, adapted from In Bag or Wi and Gllus- 
trat~d).—King AZolus and the iuds.—The 
Easter Ha e.—A Little Scctuatiiors Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandeiion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Miikweed.—Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the 8 Sq; airrel Said, The Flowers’ Sieep, The Pumpkin, 

low Pat y Gave Thank .—What the Christmas zrve 
Said The Stars, The Birds’ Chri-tmas.—The N 
Year. To: Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The Snow Man. March. 8 ring and Her Helpers, A 
Windy Story.—The Easter Lily. Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, The Thirti th of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s B rthday. 

Volume 4. Guetrapeds. Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Fo d, author 
of * Nature’s i ony * It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb ear, Deer, Rabt Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAI G. SMITH & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








LITERARY NOTES 


—We are happy to acknowledge the very 
excellent Outline in Geography arranged 
for the schools of Stockton, Cal., by Supt. 
Jas. A. Barr. 


—The Grand Prize (Highest Award), 
which Webster’s International Dictionary 
and its abridgements have received from 
the Superior Jury at the World’s Fair, is 
only another indication of the superior ex- 
cellence of this famous series of diction- 
aries. 


—Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, have 
just brought out in their admirable Musi- 
cians’ Library ‘‘Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies 
by Franz Liszt,” edited by August Spanuth 
and John Orth; also two volumes of 
‘¢ Lyrics of Wagner,” one for soprano and 
one for tenor, edited by Carl Armbraster. 
The volumes are handsomely printed at 
the Merrymount Press, and contain in- 
forming text and bibliographical apparatus. 


—The publication of Miss Mary Knight 
Potter’s new book, ‘‘The Art of the 
Louvre,” has been delayed owing to the 
necessity of supplying an edition for the 
English market. George Bell & Sons, 
the London publishers, are issuing the 
entire Art Galleries of Europe Series in 
conjunction with L. C. Page & Co. The 
galleries already covered are the Vatican 
Palace, also by Miss Potter, and the Pitti 
Palace, by Julia DeW. Addison. Other 
galleries to be included are the National of 
London, the Prado of Madrid, the Berlin, 
the Dresden, etc. 


—The Burrows Brothers Company have 
just brought out the first volume of “A 
History of the United States and Jts People, 
from Their Earliest Records to the Present 
Time,” upon which Dr. Elroy McK. Avery 
has been at work for the past twenty years. 
The publishers state that twenty years ago 
they recognized the urgent need of a his- 
tory of the United States which should be 
at once complete, trustworthy, readable, 
liberally mapped, instructively illustrated, 
aud finely executed, and the present work 
is the outcome of a contract made with Dr. 
Avery at that time. It is felt that the his- 
tory will fill out a comparatively unoccu- 
pied field by reason of its combined quali- 
ties of comprehensiveness and readability. 


—Henry Holt & Co., published last 
month Kellogg’s ‘‘Atmerican Insects,” a 
comprehensive volume designed primarily 
as an authoritative reference book, but also 
suited to the general reader. Particular 
attention is given to the habits and life 
history of insects and their relation to 
man, other animals, and plants. It will 
contain 812 figures and eleven colored 
plates, including many original pictures of 
species unusual to general insect books. 
The same firm also published last month 
a translation of the Nibelunglied by Prof. 
George H. Needler, of Toronto University, 
in the metrical scheme of the original, 
and ‘* Pedagogues and Parents,” by Ella C. 
Wilson, a plea for reason in the education 
of children. 











ARE YOU SICK? 


If so, where? 
Headache? 

Dry, hacking cough? 
Foul tongue? 

Loss of appetite? 
Lack of energy ? 
Pain in stomach? 
Bowels? 

General weakness? 


These are but a few of the signs of indi. 
gestion. Some others are: Wind in the 
stomach or bowels; constipation or diar- 
rhea; pale complexion; spots before the 
eyes; dizziness; loss of flesh: irritability; 
slee ,lessness; nervousuess. 


All these symptoms will plague and tor- 
ment you, and will never permanently leave 
you, once you suffer from them: only are 
sure, in time, to gt worse, if not treated by 
the best known scientific method of cure — 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


These curative tablets are composed of 
ingredients which modern knowledge of the 
true inward processes of digestion approve 
of, as forming the best, safest, surest, and 
most scientific combination of medicinal 
drugs, that can be used to relieve all the 
conditions of ill health brought on by this 
much-dreaded disorder. 


A disease so “ protean” or changeable in 
its manifestations, assuming so many forma, 
characterized by so many different symp- 
toms that, more times than not, it is mistaken 
for some other disease altogether, and the 
poor patient may die, or at best allow the 
seeds of permanent, chronic sickness to 
germinate and take root in his system. 


So it is a real danger we ask you to avoid 
when we say: In case of doubt, take Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Even if disordered digestion is not the real 
cause of your sickness (which, probably, 
though, it is), yet your digestion is nearly 
certain to be out of crder, and if allowed to 
remain so will seriously complicate your 
sickness for you. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, then, will be 
sure to do you g..od,and will not interfere 
with any other medicine you may be taking. 


They will help to make your food make 
you strong, and thus, if in no other way, help 
you back to health by helping your system 
to throw off disease lize a healthy duck 
shakes water off its back. 


Shake off your sickness with Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. 
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IDEAL LETTER CARDS 

IDEAL NUMBER CARDS 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 
IDEAL TABLE BUILDERS 


We also carry a complete line of Con- 
struction Material. Send for Catalogue. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
521 W. 60th Street - - «= Chicago, tl. 
Primary- Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, 
PAPER, AND COLOR WORK. 


By Carouine F, Curier 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated, Price, 75 cents, 
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The Cat's-cradle Story 


ALICE MAy Douc tas, Bath, Main. 


to Uncle Paul’s library. Uncle Paul lived with them 

and as he had no little boy or girl of his own, not even 

a wife, his library was something of a bachelor’s hall, 
at least that is what his sister used to say, who was the 
children’s mother. 

As the two little people entered the room on tip toe, 
he did not look up from his paper, so Madge going be- 
hind him, placed her hands over his eyes and asked, ‘‘ Who 
is it?” ; 

“The little old woman who lived in a shoe,’ answered 
Uncle Paul, trying to open his eyes, which, however, Madge 
managed to keep closed. 

“ And here's a shoe-string for her,” said Jamie, as he 
pulled from his pocket a hempen string. 

Uncle Paul now had ‘the little old woman”’ on his lap 
and had pushed the hassock out from his own feet that it 
might serve as a seat for his young nephew. 

“By the way, Jamie,” he said, “why don’t you and 
Madge play cat’s cradle with your string?” 

“ Yes, let’s,” cried Madge gaily, as she tried to jump off 
of Uncle Paul’s lap. 

‘See here, my little old woman who lived in a shoe, you 
are living in my arms now,” said Uncle Paul, clasping his 
hands about her, “and you must make the cat’s cradle 
right where you are.” 

“Yes, right where I am,” echoed Madge. 

The children found it great sport to play cat’s cradie. 
Everything worked just as nice as could be. The string did 
not get tangled at all and the children laughed and chatted 
merrily and listened attentively to the stories Uncle Paul 
told them of a little blind girl he used to visit in the hos- 
pital and play cat’s cradle with. 

After the brother and sister had become tired with this 
game and Madge had leaned back upon Uncle Paul’s 
shoulder and Jamie had returned to his seat on the hassock, 
Uncle Paul asked, 

“ How would it do now to make the twine you have been 
playing with tell us a story ?” 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, a piece of twine can’t talk !” exclaimed Jamie, 
as he placed his elbows on his knees and buried his face in 
his hands and tried to look very wise. 

‘“‘ Of course it can’t,”” added Madge, in a very certain tone. 

“What is the reason it can’t if I lend it my tongue 
to talk with?”’ asked Uncle Paul. 

“ Lend it your tongue,” repeated Jamie, “what a funny 
thing to lend a tongue would be.” 

‘Funny or not,” said Uncle Paul, “ you can now see 
how it works, for I am about to lend mine to that piece of 
twine.”’ 

Both children laughed so heartily that mamma, who was 
sewing in the hall, came to the library door to see if 
anything had happened, but neither Uncle Paul or the 
children saw or heard her, so she quietly slipped back to 
her chair. 

‘“‘ There, my tongue is now lent,”’ said Uncle Paul, “ and 
so I will do the talking for the twine. Now listen.” He 
shook his finger at his nephew and niece and went on, “I 
am a common piece of twine now, used only for tying up 
bundles and thrown on the floor when no longer wanted.” 

«Oh, no,” said Madge, “I never threw you on the floor, 
and you are a naughty piece of twine to say so. It is not 
neat to throw things on the floor.” 

“ Oh, excuse me,’’ said Uncle Paul. “Well, before I was 
twine I was common hemp way down in Kentucky.” 

“That is a long ways off,’ observed Jamie, trying to 
think in what part of the map of the United States he had 
seen Kentucky. 

‘“‘ Before I was hemp I was a tiny seed,” said Uncle Paul. 

“If Mr. Twine has any more befores,’’ laughed Madge, 
“T am thinking that he will say that before he was a seed he 
was nothing.” 

“ But let me have my say, please,’ said Uncle Paul, 
trying to look very grave as if he did not like interruptions. 


|: was a rainy evening and Jamie and Madge had gone 
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“‘ When I was a tiny seed the blue grass sod all about my home 
was ploughed up about four inches deep in the early spring. 
The ground had been ploughed for my mof¢her in the. fall, 
but the spring did well enough for me. The ground in 
which I was to be placed was carefully prepared and 
harrowed and when the man on the next farm to ours was 
planting his corn, my farmer planted me. Yes, I was 
covered up in the dark ground so that I could not see 
a single thing.” 

“1 wouldn’t have liked that,” remarked Jamie, who all 
the while that Uncle Paul had been talking had not taken 
his eyes once off his face. 

“Qh, yes, you would, if you were a seed like me,” said 
Uncle Paul. “But I did not remain long in the ground. 
No seed will that is good for anything and is planted at just 
the right time. I was soon sending up a shoot and the 
sunbeams came and warmed me and the raindrops fell for 
my drink and my roots drew up from the ground nourishing 
juices which kept me alive. Thus I grew and was happy 
and when I was one hundred days old, I was ready te ‘be 
gathered.” 

“One hundred days old,” repeated Madge. “ How 
strange it would be, wouldn’t it, if we counted our ages by 
days?” 

‘After I was gathered,” continued Uncle Paul, “I 
was placed into machinery and made into twine. There 
were miles and miles of other twine made in the same 
place, and I would like to know where it all is now.” 

“On the floor, p’raps, where our cat’s cradle is,’’ said 
Jamie. 

“Oh, oh, I didn’t mean to throw it there, but I forgot,” 
said Madge, slipping from Uncle Paul’s lap and picking up 
the string. 

“So you leave me as soon as my story is done, do you?” 
asked Uncle Paul. 

“Oh, no, I will come back again,” said Madge, “if you 
will play cat’s cradle with me again.”’ 

‘Very well,’”’ said Uncle Paul. 

So the good game continued until bed-time, then the 
children went to bed to dream about pussy-cats—at least 
that is what they said they dreamed about the next morning. 





Six Little Eskimo 


(Recitation) 
Six jolly little Eskimo 
Lived in the land of ice and snow. 
They played with their ivory dolls all sight 
In a stuffy igloo with a smoky oil light. 
I wouldn’t live in a smoky igloo, 
Would you? 


They dressed in seal-skin from head to heel; 

I wonder how such a suit would feel! 

They chewed their blubber and smacked their lips 
And wiggled their toes and finger tips, 

But I wouldn’t like such food to chew, 

Would you? 


And when they were tired of eating and play 
Their mammas stowed them safely away 

In the big white skin of a polar bear. 

Six little black heads in a row were there, 
But I wouldn’t like to be one of that crew, 
Would you?—Charles Keeler 








GROWING UP 

There’s something the matter with the child 
that fails to grow up. A child that grows up 
too much, however, without proper filling out of 
flesh, is almost as badly off. Nothing w.ll help 
these pale, thin, ‘“ weedy” children like Scott’s 
Emulsion. It supplies the rounding out of flesh 
and the rich inward nourishment of blood and 
vital organs which insures rapid growth a 
healthy and uniform development. 


We'll send you a sample free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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DURING 
THE WINTER TERM 
READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE COLD 


By LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 


Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 





All boys and girls old enough to distin- 
guish between different races of men will 
enjoy the vivid account of the games, toys 
and manner of life of the little Eskimos, 
who seem, their climatic limitations consid- 
ered, to have much the same tendencies as 
children of other lands. Here one may learn 
where and how they live, how their homes 
are built, what are their playthings, how 
they make sleds and coast on them, how the 
dogs are fed, what they have in place of 
candy, their work, hunting and fishing, how 
their clothes are made, and much about 
their sports and exercises of skill and 
strength. — Nation. 


Educational Publishing Company 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago Boston 


NOTES 


—The University of Nebraska has solved 
the servant girl problem for Lincoln. The 
kitchen boy as taken the place of the 
maid in many homes. This is because 
young men students at the university have 
taken up domestic science in the classroom 
and are applying the knowledge thus ac- 
quired to earn college expenses. 





LACK OF TEAOHERS IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


A distressing lack of teachers for the 
elementary schools is reported in Phila- 
delphia. This shortage was predicted last 
year by Principal J. Monroe Willard of the 
Philadelphia normal school. He based his 
prophecy upon the sharp decline in the 
number of young women preparing in that 
school. For many years prior to the year 
opening this century, the number studying 
to become teachers io that institution ex 
ceeded six hundred. In 19 .0it began to go 
off rapidly. Today it is only 284. Less 
than half this number will be among thie 
graduating class next June. Yet the aver- 
age number of new teachers elected each 
year to teach in the elementary schools is 
two hundred and fifty. 

The situation, it is feared, will become 
acute during the winter months. The 
daily average of teachers absent Trom the 
schools during January, February, and 
March is not less than one hundred and 
fifty. Sometimes it runs up as high as 
one hundred and eighty. The list of sub- 
stitute teachers, despite every effort to 
swell it, has declined to eighty names. 

Those on the substitute list receive twen- 
ty-five dollars a month, whether their ser- 
vices are needed or not, and they are re- 
quired to report at designated centers each 
morning not later than nine o’clock. When 
the wintry weather begins to get in its har- 
vest of severe colds and other maladies, it 
is difficult to see how these eighty substi- 








Wall Clock Free 
Larkin School Clubs 


Given With $10.00 Worth of 
Larkin Products 


Many other school-room accessories to select from, 
all obtainable 


WITHOUT EXPENSE 





The Larkin School Club is a simple co- 
operative plan, endorsed by School Boards and 
teachers. Approved by parents, who buy needed 
Soaps, Toilet Articles, etc., at regular retail prices, 
from the school, which receives a valuable Pre- 
mium free with each $10.00 order. 


PAY TEACHERS 


Larkin School Clubs are easily conducted. 
They benefit schools and pay teachers. Complete 
information on request. 


Special Prize of $50.00 Worth 
of Books to school sending largest 
amount of orders from Dec. 1, 1904, 
to May 1, 1g05; also five pupils’ 
prizes 


Teachers Write For Premium List D. 





- SCHOOL 


BUFFALO, 
CLUB 
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tutes can be made to go round.—£xz. 
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FOOT-CURE FREE 


To prove that Ma-jes-ca Foot Oure is the best 

in the world for Sore, Aching, Burning and Sweating 
feet. That it will take the soreness from Chilblaina, 
Corns, Bunions, and instantly removes offensive odor. 
Send postal for trial package,or $61.00 for full treatment, 


This ‘ 
his name on (a -fes-2F og, CURE 


every box guaran- 
tees instant relief. (Trade Mark.) 
A positive boon to heavy weights, 
“Good for any one who owns a Pair of Feet.” 
THE MA-JES-CA CO., 16 Plymouth Ct., Chicage 
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- LUNT LIBRARY 
On the Campus, Evauston 
Depts. of Northwestern University 
IN EVANSTON IN CHICAGO 
College of Liberal Arts} Medical School 
School of Music Law School 
Schools of Theology School of Dentistry 
School of Oratory School of Pharmacy 
Academy 

Total Attendance, 1903-04, 3,831 


Address all inquiries relative to University courses 
IN RESIDENCE to the Deans of the respective de- 
partments, and mention this paper. 



































DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE YOUR NAME and AODRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. A course includes any five subjects. |] Hach is @ course, 
Arithmetic Agriculture Literature 
Elementary Algebra | Botany wh Latin 
igher Algebra Zool ge! ‘ 
Bookkeeping Physics ae to Write English 
Plane Geometry Geography 6 
Grammar U. S. History a 
Composition Civil Government Ancient Histo 
Rhetoric Economics 
Literature Pedagogics COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Drawing Psycholoay Business =—SOt—=CS~ 
Physiology i] Shorthand 
Physical Geography | Pharmacy Typewriting 
Name 
Address 
Primary EpvucaTIoNn, January 














other states are similar. 
and why the supply is very short of the demand. 


How to Prepare Yourself 


We advise this to the ninety-four per cent who lack thorough normal training: 
to your state normal school if you can; if you cannot, take up work at once in our 
This school offers the best individual instruction in twenty-two 
While correspondence instruction cannot offer the benefits which 
come from direct personal contact of teacher and pupil, yet it has advantages over 
attendance work. 


Normal Department. 
normal branches. 


Are YOU Qualified to Teach? 


President David Felmley, of the State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, says that 
but six per cent of the teachers of Illinots are normal school graduates, and not more 
than twenty per cent have had as much as six weeks’ normal training. 
It is therefore evident why trained teachers are eagerly sought 


FIRST : — The instruction is individual. 
SECOND :—The student recites all of every lesson. 
THIRD :— He recites it all in writing. 
FOURTH :— It costs less, because of saving in living expenses 
The fact that only six per cent of public school teachers are graduates of normal 
schools is strong evidence of the great need of correspondence instruction for the 


ninety-four per cent who are not able to attend resident schools. 
Fill out the accompanying coupon and mail to-day. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The statistics of 
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South Wind Run in, run in, little 
Duck. Close fast your little door. Build 
up your fire. The cold North Wind is 
coming with his ice and snow. I’m off 
myself for other lands. Run in! Run 
in! 

Duck Thank you, gentl@ South Wind. 
But I’m not afraid. I have fish to eat. 
Ihave logs to burn. What care I for cold 
and storm and the fierce North Wind? 
(Sings) 

‘‘Cold North Wind, 
I know your plan ; 
Blow you may 
Your loudest breeze ; 
This little duck 
You cannot freeze.” 








Little Plays for the Children V 
The North Wind and the Duck 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


The Story 


N a tiny hut near the big forest lived a little duck. She 

i was all alone and winter was coming. But she was a 

cheery little duck who always made the best of things. 

There were plenty of fish down in the river and she had 

four great logs to burn in her fireplace. So why should she 
be afraid ? 

Colder and colder grew the days. Each morning the little 
duck rose, built her fire, caught her fish, and sang her cheery 
little song. The North Wind in the forest heard her glad 
little voice and wondered. The flowers faded at his touch. 
The birds were silent. Was not the little duck afraid of him, 
too? ‘We'll see,” said the North Wind. 

So one day when the little duck went to catch her fish, 
she found the river all frozen over. For a moment she 
stopped singing. Then, with a merry little chuckle, she 

tugged at the rushes that grew in the river bed. As fast as 
she pulled one up, she put her bill through the hole into the 
cold water and caught a fish. ‘ 

When she had all she wanted, she ran home. The North 
Wind followed with his snowflakes. “ We'll frighten her 
yet,” said the wind, as he crept close to the door of her hut. 
He whistled and shrieked while his snowflakes scurried 
about. But the little duck went on singing softly to herself. 
And sometimes she laughed a little low laugh which the 
North Wind did not like to hear. “She shall not laugh at 
me,” he said. So he pushed open the door and went into 
the hut. 

He sat down very close to the fireplace. Then the little 
duck piled on the wood. The flames sparkled and crackled 
and snapped. It grew warmer and warmer. 
which clung to the North Wind’s hand let go and ran away 
out ofdoors. Higherand higher leaped the flames Hotter 
and hotter grew the hut. At last the North Wind could 
stand it no longer. He could not breathe. He crept to 
the door and went slowly away—away to his home in the 
great forest. 

Directions 

After telling the story to the children, choose a little girl for the duck, 
a boy for the South Wind, another for the North Wind, some little chil- 
dren for Birds and Flowers, two tiny ones for Icicles who always cling 
fast to North Wind’s hand, others for Ice Crystals, and still others*for 
Snowflakes. If desirable, there may be some little ones to represent the 
flames with crackle and snap. Let the children pick out a good place 
for the hut—under the teacher’s desk maybe—and decide upon the posi- 
tions of door, windows, and fireplace. The river flows near by, All the 


rest of the room is the forest. Let the children play the story in their 
own way, using their own words, something as follows: 


The Play 


(Out in the forest the North Wind whistles softly. At the door of the 
hut stands the little duck. She hums cheerily—the same melody that 
the North Wind whistles. Inside in the fireplace the flames crackle 


softly. Along comes the South Wind. With him are a few Birds and 
sleepy Flowers. ) 


The icicles - 


(South Wind, Birds, and Flowers run away. The North Wind’s 
whistle grows louder as he comes nearer and nearer. The little Duck 
goes down to the river. She talks to herself as she catches fish. Let 
children suggest what she says. North Wind watches her, whistling.) 

North Wind Ho, ho, whoisthis? A little Duck? Quite 
a brave little Duck, too.” But wait awhile. Ill call my Ice 
Crystals and have a little fun with the river. Then we'll see. 

(Little Duck goes home with her fish. North Wind calls through his 
hands for his Ice Crystals. They come, cluster about him; while he 
gives his commands. Then they dance lightly to and fro, up and down 


the river. When it is frozen over, they hide in the forest. Back comes 
the little Duck to fish.) 


Duck (as she reaches river) Deary, deary, deary me! 
The river frozen? What shall I do? (She pauses, listens. 
North Wind laughs. Ice Crystals clap hands. Duck lifts 
her head and smiles.) Oh, it’s you, is it, cold North Wind? 
You’re playing a game on me, are you? 

(Duck walks out on river, pulls up rushes, puts her bill through holes, 
and pulls out fish. All the time she talks cheerily to herself) 

North Wind (as he watches her, surprised) Well, well, 
she is a brave little Duck. But wait awhile, I’ll catch her yet. 


(Duck gves home with her fish. North Wind calls for his Snowflakes. 
They hurry and scurry about him. He gives his commands. Then he 
creeps along behind the Duck; the Snowflakes follow. The little Duck 
runs into her hut, and shuts the door. The North Wind lies down close 
outside and whistles and shrieks, The Snowflakes fly round and round 
the hut.) 


Little Duck (sings) 
Cold North Wind, etc. 
North Wind (whispers) 
here. 


Wonder if she knows we are 


(Some of the Snowflakes climb up to the window and peepin. They 
come back to North Wind and one after another tells what he has seen 
— the Duck building her fire, the kettle boiling, the fish broiling, etc.) 

North Wind How does she dare laugh and sing in my 
very face? I will not have it. I will make her feel how 
strong I am. 


(He pushes open the door, sweeps into the hut, and sits down close to 
the fire. A few Snowflakes follow but run away as soon as they feel the 
heat. The Duck stirs the fire, puts on more wood. The flames leap and 
crackle. The North Wind scolds. The Duck goes on getting her sup- 
per. She sings and laughs and piles on the wood. The North Wind 
grows more and more quiet. At last he ceases to bluster. He sits quiet.) 


North Wind (speaking slowly) It is—so warm here— 
I can’t breathe. (Jcicles let go his hand and run from 
room.) Ican’t bear this. I—must get away. 

‘North Wind rises and creeps out of the hut. He goes slowly away 
to the forest. Ice Crystals and Snowflakes follow. Little Duck comes 
to the door laughing.) 

North Wind (looking back) What a strange little Duck ! 
But how brave she is! 

Duch (sings) 

Cold North Wind, 

I know your plan ; 
Blow you may 

Your loudest breeze ; 
This little Duck 

You cannot freeze. 
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—Superintendent Greenlee, of Denver, 
has recommended that the public schools 
of that city return to the use of the slant 
system of writing. 


—The Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
form Auxiliary offers, free of all expense, 
pamphlets on Civil Service Reform to all 
the high schools, normal schools, and col- 
leges willing to make these pamphlets the 
subject of a lesson in their Civics Course. 
During the past three years over seventy 
thousand of the pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed to about one thousand schools and 
colleges scattered throughout every state 
and territory of the United States. The 
titles of the two pamphlets whose educa- 
tional value has been so widely recognized 
by our teachers are ‘‘ The Merit System— 
The Spoils System,” by Edward Cary, and 
‘“‘The Merit System in Municipalities,” by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff. As the circula- 
tion of this offer directly to the heads of 
the colleges and schools must of necessity 
be gradual, the Massachusetts Auxiliary 
takes pleasure in announcing to teachers 
and others interested in the subject that 
copies of the above pamphlets, together 
with other of its publications, may be ob- 
tained free on application to the Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Marion C. Nichols, 55 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





HELP FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers who have a desire to fit them- 
selves for better and higher work, should 
read carefully the advertisement, “A 
Matter of Education,” which appears on 
one of the pages of this issue. The Bul- 
letin Correspondence School is a_ thor- 
oughly equipped educational institution, 
founded for the express purpose of giving 
reliable instruction in all elementary and 
secondary branches, and also in subjects 
relating to the science of teaching. Its 
plan of work corresponds exactly with the 
requirements of the Education Department 
of New York State, and its courses prepare 
fully for the regents’ examinations, as well 
as all grades of teachers’ examinations. 
A thoroughly competent staff of instructors 
give personal attention to the work of 
teaching. Every student receives individ- 
ual instruction according to his individual 
needs, and beginners may feel as sure of 
Success as those who have some knowl- 
edge of the subjects taken. The integrity 

*of the school cannot be questioned, for it 
has behind it all the prestige of a business 
house which has been in continuous exist- 
ence for over thirty years. It is a depart- 

-Mment of the business of C. W. Bardeen, 

who conducts one of the oldest and largest 
educational publishing and supply houses 
in the world. 

Every teacher who is interested in his 
Own educational welfare should write to 
the school, stating his needs and asking 
for any information desired. All inquiries 
receive prompt and courteous attention. 








JAN. 6. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Also, 
cents. 
Get Blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 4 
cents. 
JAN. 6. JOAN OF ARC 

Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


JAN. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM 


Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Get Stencil of ‘‘ Minute Men.” 


JAN. 12. TENNYSON 

Read Enoch Arden, No. 10 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Tennyson, 10 
cents. 


JAN. 18. WEBSTER 

Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions. Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


JAN. 19. JAMES WATT 

Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


JAN. 21. FREMONT 


Read Story of Fremont aud Carson, No. 
100 Five Cent Classic. 


JAN. 27. MOZART 


Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Cet Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE 
Read Story of Boong, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Read Story of Lincoln, No, 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 


Autobiography of Franklin, 10 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 









Get stencils of Lincoln, 5 
Cabin, 10 cents; Lincoln’s 


cents; Log 
Boyhood, 10 
cents, Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON 


Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 
5 cents. 

Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, L5c. 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; May- 
flower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents, 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


18 x 24 inches. 
Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
“ At the door on summer evenings.” 

Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 

8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


U. 8. Flag, 5 cents; U. 8. Coat of Arms, 
10 cents. Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 





228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 
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THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


THE WELL IN THE Woop. By Bert Leston 
Taylor. Illustrations by F. Y. Cory. 


A book on the order of “Alica in Wonder- 
land.” A little girl, Buddie, was very lonely 
up in the Northland with no one to play with 
but the yellow dog. One day she fastened a 
bouquet of “ Enchanter’s Night Shade” in her 
hair, and after that everything went topsy- 
turvey. The yellow dog began to talk 
“really,” and everything went crossways. 
Lazy beavers, guinea-pigs who had lost their 
eyes, white blackbirds, singing animals, storks 
standing on both legs, and all such contradic- 
tions beset the little girl on every hand. The 
one great question of thrilling moment that is 
propounded by every enchanted being in 
every chapter, and which is never answered 
at all, is: ““Why does a rabbit wobble his 
nose?” Perhaps Buddie dreamed all this. 
Who can tell? 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. PHILADELPHIA 


CATS BY THE WAY. By Sarah E. Trueblood. 
Illustrations by the author. 


This is the cat lover’s own book. The author 
says that the cats in this book are “only the 
good, old-fashioned, everyday cats.” But 
whether thoroughbreds or plebeians, they 
make beautiful pictures. The pages are full 
of them in every graceful pose that cats know 
how to take. Ginger, Benny, Sir Thomas, 
True, and Willie the Smutface—they are all 
bewitching. As to the stories about the 
wonderful things they all knew and the in- 
telligent things they all did, they are quite 
like Arabian Nights in their marvelous qual- 
ity. But every cat-lover will believe them 
implicitly and match them with tales of her 
own. The book is richly bound and the 
“everyday cats” havé a book setting that the 
most aristocratic cats might envy. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


MAXWELL’s ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. By Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, LL.D. 208 pages. Price, 
forty cents. 


It was planned to arrange in one volume the 
work in grammar usually taught in primary 
and grammar schools. The topics presented 
are abundantly illustrated, which will be ap- 
preciated by teachers. The publishers invite 
special) attention to the author’s combination 
of analysis and parsing. Dr. Maxwell’s repu- 
tation as an educator and author will lead 
everybody who examines this book to expect 
the best that can be given upon this subject. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.,NEW YORK 


STORIES FROM LANDS OF SUNSHINE. By 
Eleanor Riggs. 


This book is made up of interesting stories 
of “The Magnolia,” “Cypress Tree,” ‘ Nar- 
cissus,” “ Rice,” “ Persimmon Tree,” “ Flower 
De Luce,” “China Tree,” “Gray Moss,” ‘ Sugar 
Cane,” and “* Cocoanut Palms.” The romantic 
origin of these trees is delightfully told in 
half-legendary stories that are dainty, brief, 
and full of charm. At the close of each story 
a collection of facts about these trees, some- 
times occupying pages of space, give import- 
ant information to botanists and nature lovers. 
Kach chapter is illustrated with choice half- 
tone pictures, mostly of scenes from the South 
—the “land of sunshine.” The book is beauti- 
fully bound with an exquisite picture of the 
creamy magnolia blossom upon the cover. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

THE FLOWER PRINCESS. By Abbie Farwell 
‘Brown. 

This little book has three stories besides “The 
Flower Princess,” which gives it its name. In 
this the Princess Fleurette was to be won only 
by the Prince who could find her favorite 
flower. It proved to be the morning-glory 
with its heart-shaped leaf, for she had said to 
each, ‘‘My heart is with my favorite flower,” 
but none had understood but Prince Joyense. 
“The Little Friend,” is a Christmas story of 
the little Christ child who was found nearly 
frozen with a dove in its breast, was rescued 
by the dog, Prince, and brought happiness to 
the grandmother and Josef who had cared for 
him. “The Mermaid’s Child” was carried to 
a human home by the stork and finally 
returned to the ocean grotto again to live with 
his mermother. “The Ten Blowers” is an 
amusing story in the Land of the Windmills. 
Ten Blowers were ten boys who blew a ship 
to land which carried a Prince and his bride. 
The reward of Duke of Millwind was bestowed 
upon the miller and every little Blower be- 
came an earl. The illustrations are unique, 
somewhat fanciful, and full of interest. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BROWNIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. By 
Palmer Cox. 


The Brownies belong to Palmer Cox and he 
has taken them to our new possessions and 
shown them the distinctive features of the 
country. He tells of their experience in 
twenty chapters in his own characteristic 
rhymes. They wear the Philippine dress, 
climb palms, drink the juice of cocoa trees, 
capture native animals, and take note of the 
rice and tea regions. This book of 144 pages 
is packed with illustrations that only Palmer 
Cox could have drawn. The vocabulary is too 
old for the children who will want to know 
about the pictures, but with the right reader 
to explain both words and pictures, the book 
will prove very entertaining. When the fact 
is kept in mind that Brownies are never 
harmful in their fun and pranks, but, instead 
are regarded as bringing good luck to the 
household, the pleasure of Brownie stories is 
much greater. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Crr’s GRADED ART READERS. Book Two. 

There has never been but One opinion of the 
Cyr’s Readers since they appeared before the 
public. The author understood children and 
talked directly to them in a way they under- 
stood and liked. The same quality of adapta- 
tion to little folks is apparent in her Art 
Readers. Twenty-eight copies of well-known 
paintings make up the illustrations of the 
book and the theme of each reading lesson. 
The stories describing the pictures are simple, 
natural, vivacious, and explain the pictures 
well. The pedagogical feature of the book 
has not been lost sight of and the vocabulary 
is adapted to second reader pupils, with new 
words introduced gradually. It is to be noted 
and appreciated that there is not a picture in 
the book beyond the comprehension of chil- 
dren. They are artistically reproduced, and 
the children will absorb much of the meaning 
of the great artists in the use of this book. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edward 
P. Cheyney. 695 pages. Mailing price, $1 55. 


A history of cause and effectlike this volume 
is a very different thing from the old history 
of dates and statistics. The author has pur- 
posed to give clear descriptions of the physi- 
cal and political geography of a country, 
and the race elements of the people, to 
prepare the student for the later historical 
developments. Great movements and men 
have taken the place of the usual startling 
occurrences and isolated facts in histories. 
The main lines of English history have been 
brought down tothe present period. One hun- 
dred and fifty original pen drawings, and 
forty maps, are among the illustrations. At 
the close of each chapter bibliographical ref- 
erences to primary and secondary sources are 
given with suggestions for collateral reading. 


Jan., 1905 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO, NEW YORK 

THE Posy Rinc. A Book of Verse for 
Children. 

GOLDEN NUMBERS. 
Youth. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. 


A Book of Verse for 


While it is easy enough to collect verses for 
a book, it is not at all easy to gather together 
books of verse with nothing objectionable in 
them. The well-known taste and ability of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Miss Smith is guar- 
antee enough that wise judgment and good 
taste have decided on every selection. The 
books are treasures for children, youth, the 
school, and the home. Poems that have been 
going about homeless and namelsss have here 
found both home and name, and it evidences 
the real labor and patient research of these 
editors that they have succeeded in finding the 
name of so many of the authors of popular 
poems that the public have never connected 
together. In “Golden Numbers” Mrs. Wiggin 
has written an Introduction “ On the Reading 
of Poetry” in her own fascinating style. She 
has also introduced several “Interleaves” from 
her own pen that are delightful reading. The 
books are richly bound in crimson and gold. 





—We are in receipt of the Catalogue and 
Price List of Ideal Busy Work, Ideal Con- 
struction Work Supplies and Teachers’ 
Aids, and of samples of the many devices 
prepared for the lower grades of primary 
schools by the Ideal School Publishing 
Company, 521 W. Sixtieth Street, Chicago. 
It goes without saying that the most pro- 
gressive and most successful schools 
everywhere are using these or like devices 
for ‘‘ busy work,” mainly during the first 
and second years of the primary, and at- 
tribute their success in no small degree to 
the help thus daily received. This firm 
seems to have reached almost perfection 
not only in the scope and ingenuity of their 
practical plans and methods of busy and 
construction work, but also to have at- 
tained supreme excellence in economy of 
use and in expense, as all material is both 
very good and very cheap. There are 
ideal letter cards, word and sentence 
builders. There are charming schemes 
for weather, nature, direction, form, color, 
number, and picture study. They present 
work along all lines of child development 
in full accord with the demands and the 
approved results of child study. There 
are special and commendable suggestions 
and plans for busy work in country as well 
as city schools. We recommend teachers 
to get at once ‘into communication with 
this company and thoroughly scan this 
complete catalogue for desired help from 
the first to the fourth years of school. 





Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the 
skin, what ccnstipation, bad taste in the 
mouth, headache, pimples, blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, 
and cures all their ordinary ailments. 


ae 


